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Keeping count 
of calls handled 
daily means keep 

ing informed on 
trafic tendencies 
—keeping ahead 
of service require 

ments. 


Needor 


Counters—attached to the 
key boards—enable vl = 
take periodic counts, 
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For Drop Wires Are More 
Than Time Savers 


HEY not only can be installed in one-half the 
time taken by old-fashioned rigid insulators, but 
because of their flexibility they preserve the life 


of the drop wire. 


And, considering that all-powerful human element, 
linemen prefer to work with National C-B Knobs. 


The sooner you investigate 
the sooner you economize 


NATIONAL 
C-B KNOBS 






























THE NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


5100 Superior Ave. 






































THE PEIRCE ONENINETY 
WIREHOLDER 


Wall bracket, insulator and screw all com- 
bined. A jab and a few turns and it’s ready 
for the line. No tie wires required. 


Costs least to buy and least to install. 
Ask your Jobber 
HUBBARD @ COMPANY 
Pittsburgh - Chicago 
The Hardware makes the line; Hubbard 


( makes the Hardware. 
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Hard Drawn Copper 
Telephone Wire 


AM RICAN ELECTRICAL WORKS 


PHILLIPSDALE, R. I. 


CHIC \CO—112 W. Adams St. 
CINCINNATI—Traction Building 
NEW YORK—238 Broadway 
BOSTON—176 Federal St. 














Safety 


ED Devil” Climb- 

ers are built with 
a sense of safety for 
human life. 


Besides possessing an un- 
usually high safety factor, 
“Red Devil’? Climbers are 
unsurpassed, for general 
utility and comfort. Made 
in all the popular styles and 
sizes, for every taste. 


“Red Devil’? Climbers No. 
253, made in sizes 15 to 18 
inches by } inch. Price per 
pair $3.00 at dealers or us. 


Electricians’ tool 
booklet free 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., 
Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
87 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J. 


S8HCO_NY 






~~ NoZ53 RED DEVIL 


Inc. 


**Red Devil’’ Pliers for Every Purpose 
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American Steel & Wire Co.’e 


W&M 
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elegraph 
Wire 
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Pole Steps 


Descriptive literature —free 


American Steel & Wire 
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CEDAR 
POLES 


Wire or write for 
delivered prices 


NATIONAL POLE CO. 
ESCAWABA «1 :: MIOM. 


220 Broadway, New York 
2844 Summit t. Toledo, Ohie 
Rialto Bidg., San Francisco 
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PRINTING 
FORT WAYNE, 


Printers and Blank 


Book Manufacturers 


Write for Samples and 
Priceson I. C. C. Forms 


Ours Are the' Best 














“INSULATE” 


(Shellac Composition) 


and 
uy 


‘*HI-HEET’’ 
(Synthetic) 


100 styie 
Receiver Cases 
Knobs 
Mouthpieces, etc. 


In stock for prompt 
shipment 


GENERAL INSULATE CO. 


1007-15 Atlantic Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Est. 1904 
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From a business standpoint the Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard is a logical invest- 
ment for an exchange with 300 or more lines. 


Adequate facilities for expansion are provided. 


The present outside construction, subscriber equipment, and protector rack may be used. 
The installation expense is exceptionally low. 


The first cost is but slightly greater than a plug restoring drop switchboard yet the saving 
in Operating expenses will many times repay the interest charges on the additional in- 
vestment. 


The total number of hours per week of operators’ work on a Leich Magneto Multiple in 
many cases has been reduced as much as 25 per cent. 


The class of service that can be rendered to the community is equal to the communities’ 
ability to pay. 

The community will be benefited by the improved service a Leich Magneto Multiple Switch- 
board provides and yet will not have to stand an advance in rates. 


The invested capital, with a Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard installed, will be in pro- 
portion to the possible earnings, a condition absolutely necessary for the success of an op- 
erating company. 


There is only one Magneto Multiple Switchboard with electrically restored line signals. 
Write to Leich for information. 


LEICH ELECTRIC CO. 


Telephones, Switchboards, Accessories 


GENOA, ILLINOIS 


DISTRIBUTORS 





ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Chicago, Dallas, San Francisco, New Orleans 


8ST. PAUL ELECTRIC CO. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


POST GLOVER ELECTRIC CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Spokane, Wash. 


B-R ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Leich Magneto Multiple Switchboard 
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Reference was 
made in these col- 
umns several months 
ago to the signs that other public utilities 
were following the example of the tele- 
phone in extending service into the farm- 
ing districts. The electric power com- 
panies especially are now reaching out for 
customers on the farms, and with increas- 
ing success. 

Besides the natural desire to sell more 
current, they are actuated by the belief 
that if their service is more universally 
distributed they will improve their public 
and themselves from 


relations protect 


much of the unnecessary legislation, liti- 
gation and politics that hamper all utility 
operations. 

Discussing the phase of the “back to 
the farm” movement of the electric in- 
dustry, a financial writer in a Chicago 
paper makes the following comment which 
is of special interest to telephone men: 

“If this view is correct, it may turn 
out that the political experiences of the 
utility industry served a useful purpose 
in spurring it to extend its scope. Un- 
doubtedly there was a period in the his- 
tory oi the utilities when the temptation 


Was strong to furnish service to a few 
at hie! 


cost. 

The telephone business passed through 
such 2 phase over a score of years ago. 
Expir:tion of the early patents and the 
grow’, of Independent companies caused 
4 reolution in the ideas of telephone 
leaders. and led to the expansion of the 
farly part of the century, which has made 
the tc.cphone almost universal in this coun- 
try a: it is in no other. It has also reached 
an e: iable economic stability.” 


it is that the telephone has reached 





THE TREND OF TELEPHONE EVENTS 


but the 


passing years continue to bring many im- 


an enviable economic stability, 
portant changes to the industry, and wher- 
ever telephone men gather they will be 
found discussing the latest developments 
and seeking to ascertain the trend of events 
within the business. A glance back over 
the early history will show the more im- 
portant changes that have marked the 
growth of the telephone, and may throw 
light on the present trend. 
x * * * 


When 


for a number of years afterward, 


telephones were first installed, 
and 
the Bell companies built their exchanges 
and developed service largely in the big 
cities. This was natural, for it was only 
amidst dense population that the new in- 
dustry could soon be put on a paying basis 
—a most important consideration to those 
embarked in the apparently hazardous en- 
terprise of selling the so-called “toy” to 
the public. 

But the smaller communities and the 
service as 


When 


the Bell was slow in furnishing service, 


rural districts also demanded 
soon as the telephone made good. 


Home companies were organized and the 
Independent telephone movement was born. 
On the expiration of the original patents 
the universal demand for service enabled 
the Independents to establish themselves 
strongly in thousands of towns and build 
up a business which challenged the atten- 
tion of the Bell. 

Then followed the era of competition, 
the Bell built 


during which plants at 





places where the 
Independents first 
furnished service, 
and the Independents invaded many Bell 
points where high rates and inadequate 
service made competition welcome. 

* * xk * 

This era of competition resulted in a 
tremendous growth in the number of tele- 
phones in use and, for all its bad effects 
in some particulars, was one of the pri- 
mary causes of the United States leading 
the world in telephone development today. 

Next came the public demand for only 
one telephone plant to a town. Rate com- 
missions and economists as well declared 
against dual service, and public sentiment 
economic reasons—forced 


The 


withdrew from some points—usually the 


—as well as 


many readjustments. Independents 


larger centers—and left the Bell to serve 
the field, Bell 


others and left the locally-owned company 





while the retired from 
to operate. 

These changes were facilitated by the 
fact that the two forces had reached a 
more amicable understanding as to connec- 
tion agreements than had obtained during 
the days of competition, when the fight 
was bitter and neither side would coop- 
erate even in the interest of good service. 

bs * * a 

During these readjustments there has 
been a so-called division of territory in 
some states whereby each side operated 
Notable 


examples of the situation are now seen in 


in some of the leading cities. 


the cases of the Kansas City Telephone 
Co., the Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 


Co. at Lincoln, Neb., and the Tri-State 
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Telephone & Telegraph Co. at St. Paul, 
Minn., which are locally-owned Indepen- 
By this division the Bell 
operates at St. Louis, at Omaha and at 


dent properties. 


Minneapolis and surrounding towns. 

Under this plan, communities are given 
telephone service, either by Independent 
or Bell companies, without regard to the 
size of the places served. 

x *k * * 

Judged by the beginning of the telephone 
industry, it seemed natural for the Bell to 
serve the larger cities while the Indepen- 
dents operated in towns and rural districts. 
That was the way they started, but the 
days of competition rubbed out these lines 
cf demarcation. Besides, experience has 
shown that the Bell, with its necessarily 
vast organization, cannot operate so eco- 
nomically in the smaller towns as can the 
locally-owned Independents. 

The trend of events within the last few 
years indicates a yielding to this theory, 
Bell 


pendent plants at St. Louis, Columbus, and 


for the has taken over the Inde- 

Grand Rapids, and is now negotiating for 

KKansas City, while in a number of smaller 

places it has withdrawn from the field, 

leaving the Independents to supply service. 
ok * + * 

These events might point toward a re- 


turn to the condition which existed at 


the beginning of the telephone industry. 
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In other words, the Bell started out op- 
erating only in the larger cities and was 
while the Inde- 
pendents made their great growth in the 


more successful there, 
thousands of smaller communities and in 
the rural districts. 

Possibly another cycle is approaching in 
which, eventually, there will be a division 
of service territory along these lines. 

There is a general opinion that the Bell 
system, with its tremendous overhead, 
usually operates without any return on its 
investment in places having fewer than 
3,000 ‘stations, and depends on the big 
centers for the volume of revenue to make 
up the difference. By reason of the econ- 
omy of their organizations, locally-owned 
companies have repeatedly proved their 
ability to give service in the smaller com- 
munities at a much less expense than can 
the Bell. 

+. oo 

All signs indicate that the demand of 
the times is for better and more telephone 
service at lower costs. The pressure to- 
wards this end is demonstrated at every 
rate hearing, all over the country. It is 
up to the Independent and the Bell groups 
to work out the problem, and to do that 
there must be the right kind of codp- 
eration between them. 
In denying that the Bell desires a mo- 


nopoly, Vice-president E. K. Hall, of the 
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American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. told 
the Chicago convention last October that 
it was important to maintain the two tele- 
phone groups, and that they should work 
together to give the public adequate, ef- 
ficient service. To give that sensible plan 
real effectiveness there must be a fair 
division of working territory. 

Many observers ask the question: lf 
the Bell 


the big centers, why should it not. sur- 


organization aspires to handle 


render many more of the smaller points 
to Independent interests that can operate 
them on the local ownership basis more 
economically ? 

Of course, the correct answer to this 
query involves several factors, the prin- 
cipal ones being sufficient capital and ca- 
pable men to look after the management. 

K * aK ~ 

There is plenty of opportunity for both 
groups in supplying telephone service to 
the people of the United States. For either 
group to invade the other’s rights in any 
way, or to attempt what it cannot handle 
efficiently, would be courting trouble. 

The American people—the court of last 
resort—demand good telephone service at 
a reasonable cost, and they are tradition- 
ally opposed to monopoly. These are im- 


portant points which the two telephone 
groups should keep in mind and act ac- 


cordingly. 


How Much Publicity Do You Use? 


Here Is a Question That Many Telephone Managers Have Asked—lIt Is 
Answered with a Discussion Which Reviews the Successive Stages of 
Publicity and Results Attained Contrasted with Complete Publicity 


By J. C. Paxton 


Assistant General Manager, The Grayson Telephone Co., Sherman, Texas 


When the newspaper man comes to your 
office for an advertisement, is it good busi- 
ness to give him one? How much should 
the public know about your business? 
What kind of publicity should you use? 

These are questions which confront 
telephone manager. Perhaps no 
iron-clad answer can be given to them, but 
there are certain definite lines along 
which it is safe to proceed. 

There have been three stages in the 
history of publicity: First, when not used 
at all; second, when partially used; and 
third, when fully used. 

The first stage is probably a relic of the 
barbarous times when every man lived for 
himself alone. It was a highly competi- 
tive age—not competition for business 
but competition as to whether I cut your 


every 


throat before you cut mine. Every new 
discovery gave the possessor a distinct ad- 
vantage over his fellows—an advantage 
which he was not slow to take. 

Through generations of such living, 
there was instilled into the heart of man 
the idea that secrecy was the best policy 
and that to share a new discovery was to 
part with a valuable asset. 

This idea was very common among busi- 
ness men of the last generation, and is 
still found among some of them today. 
Fifty years ago any member of a firm 
would have been driven from it as a 
traitor if he had been caught revealing 
business secrets to a rival concern. To- 
day, through trade associations and trade 
papers, business men freely give out in- 
formation regarding methods of operation, 


and are greatly benefited by an_ inter- 
change of ideas. 

Suppose I have an idea and you have 
one. If we exchange ideas, it does nol 
deprive me of my idea, or deprive you 0 
yours, but, whereas, before we each had 
only one idea, now we each have twe 
ideas. This is the theory of modern bus! 
ness, and it is fast driving out the old 
policy of suppression and secrecy. 

As business emerged from its clandes 
tine period, it entered the second one 
when * publicity was used, but only par 
tially. . 

Of the publicity used in this period tt 
“The half has not been 
publicity % 


may well be said: 
told.” Men began to give 
their undertakings, but were careful to 
present only the favorable features nd to 
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keep concealed the more unfavorable ones. 

It was the age of secret diplomacy, 
when, after years of professed friendship, 
nations suddenly found themselves at war 
because Of some secret treaty. It was an 
age of upheaval and scandal in business, 
when the firm which made the fairest 
promises was the quickest to break them, 
if a profit could be made thereby. 

Suppose you were on a jury when a 
witness Came to the stand, and after giv- 
ing testimony favorable to the defendant, 
he withdrew before he could be asked any 
questions by the other side. Would you 
not think that there must be something 
wrong with his side of the case, or he 
would not be afraid to answer a few 
cuestions 7 

That is the attitude which the public 
necessarily takes when it sees a business 
which manifestly is revealing only a part 
of the facts, and concealing other facts 
equally vital. It is an attitude of distrust 
and suspicion which exists even though 
there may not be any real cause for it. 

From this fact has come much of the 
public distrust which exists today regard- 
ing utilities and big business in general. 
From time to time, the public would hear 
of some flagrant case of graft or misman- 
agement in a utility, and since the other 
utilities kept quiet, it figured that all of 
them must be in the same boat. 

Realizing these facts, a few far-sighted 
men began to use the third 
method of publicity—to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

A few utilities and big business corpora- 
tons began to publish their financial state- 
ments and to tell the public just how their 
business was run. The public made the 
surprising discovery that a big corporation 
Was not necessarily a giant oppressor, but 
simply a large concern, run by human be- 
ings, and no better or no worse than the 
average small business. 

There is-something about an open-heart- 
ed, whole-souled man which wins and in- 
spires confidence in everyone. 


business 


Just so, a 
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full publicity it is a utility. Not only do we 
deal with the public more largely than 
any other business, but public opinion, ex- 
pressed through various regulatory or leg- 
islative bodies, determines our rates, our 
taxes, and even the conditions under which 
we shall operate our business. 

If the utilities of the country had 
started years ago to giving the public 
the real facts regarding their 
of the difficul- 
ties under which they are now 
operating would never have 
been encountered. 

Take a typical case—that 
of the railroads. 
of ten persons in this coun- 
try still have the idea that a 
railroad 
which 


business, most 


Nine out 


is a crooked con- 


“You Will 
You and Explain to Him the Reasons.” 


cern, is robbing the 
public to pay enormous sal- 
aries to its officials, and fat dividends to 
its stockholders. The 
Interstate Commerce 
think that, because they know the facts. 

If all the railroads would publish their 
financial statements in such form that the 
average man could understand them; if 
they would show just what part of the 
total income goes for salaries of execu- 
tive officers and for dividends, and what 
part goes for wages of labor and other 
operating expenses, it would clear away 
the misapprehension that exists in the 
minds of most people. 

What applies to the railroads will apply 
on a smaller scale to the telephone indus- 
try. In each community there usually 
exists a widespread distrust of the tele- 
phone business, unless the local company 
has taken steps to remove it. 

How much right has the public to 
know about our business? As we are 
public institutions, the public claims the 
right to know more about us than it does 
about a private business, just as it claims 
the right to know more about the affairs 
cf a public official than it does about the 
affairs of a private individual. 

Not only does the public claim the 
right to know more about a utility, 
but it will help the utility for 
them to do so. The more they 
know about a_ utility’s affairs, 
the more interested they will 
be in it, the less apt to be- 


members of the 
Commission do not 





lieve unfounded rumors re- 
garding it, and the 
willing to join in an attack 
upon it. 


less 





If you are manager of a 








The Third Method of Publicity—To Tell the Truth, the 
Whole Truth and Nothing But the Truth. 


business which makes a practice of frank, 
pen, square dealings with the public, soon 
builds up for itself a reputation and a 
800d-wi'l which will successfully weather 
all the storms of adversity. 


If an) business in the world should use 


telephone exchange, and one 
of your personal friends 
comes up to protest against 
some new ruling which you 
have found necessary for the safe conduct 
of your business, what will you do? 

You will make him sit down across the 
desk from you, and you will explain to 
him the reasons for your regulation until 


he is satisfied. It is a pretty safe bet 





Fi 








oe 
wn 





that nine times out of ten you can take 
one of your friends and, in a personal in- 
terview, him of the necessity 
for any reasonable requirement of 
business. 

Now, that is the 
ee 
i , “igs, 

Now listen | 
tome , I'll tell 
you why ye 
__ nee this | 
~ att os L. \ 


convince 
your 


whole secret of full 








Make Him Sit Down Across the Desk from 


publicity. If convince one of 


your friends by telling him all the facts, 


you can 


why not tell all the facts to the general 
public, and convince them too? 

Many utilities and large business insti- 
tutions have recently adopted the plan of 
giving wide publicity to their affairs. 
Utility publicity bureaus have been formed 
all over the ‘country for the express pur- 
pose of keeping the public informed of the 
nature and needs of the utility business. 
All these are good things, but the greatest 
good can be accomplished by the 
utility man right in his home town. 

Are there no limits to the amount of 
information a utility should give out re- 
garding itself? 


local 


The management 
of a company does not present every de- 
tail of the business in its report to the 
directors—but it does 
standing facts of the business in 
shape that the directors can tell what is 
really going on. Just so, a utility should 
present sufficient facts about itself and its 


Yes, there are some. 


present the out- 


such 


plans to the public to enable them to tell 
what is going on. 

Many telephone companies follow the 
plan of using considerable publicity when 
they are after an increase in rates, want 
to speed up collections, or have some other 
special need. During the times 
there is no special need, they use no pub- 
licity at all. 

It is undoubtedly a good plan to use 
publicity when you have a special need 
for it, but if you use it only at such times 
its value to you will be discounted very 
heavily. 

You know what you think of a neighbor 
your house except 


when 


who never comes to 
when he wants to 
first, it is your lawnmower, then your rake 
and hoe, or your new fishing tackle. He 


borrow something; 


may be a fine fellow, and have a good 
reason each time he comes to borrow, but 
pretty soon you get to feeling that you 
hate to see him come, because you know 
he will want something. The public feels 
about the same way with reference to a 
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utility that never comes before them ex- 
cept when it wants something. 

A utility should adopt the policy of 
keeping itself and its affairs constantly 
before the people it serves. It should 
keep them informed of developments in 
its particular field, and of the steps it is 
taking to maintain and extend its service. 

There are many different forms of pub- 
licity open to a utility, and a telephone 
company can avail itself of any or all of 
them. 

There is the paid advertisement in the 
local newspaper. This form of publicity 
should be used by every telephone com- 
pany. Each month it should present 
salient facts regarding its business to the 
public by means of newspaper advertising. 
No other method of publicity reaches so 
many people as this one. 

A telephone company can give publicity 
to its undertakings by means of notices or 
bulletins mailed to all subscribers. Nearly 
every telephone company mails bills each 
month to all its subscribers. This offers 
a splendid opportunity at small cost to 
enclose a little. bulletin giving interesting 
facts regarding the business. 

Down in Texas last year, a telephone 
company was having a rate fight. The 
only newspaper in town was hostile. It 
not only refused to print articles favor- 
able to the company, but constantly ran 
articles attacking the proposed rate in- 
crease. Since it could not get a hearing 
through the paper, the telephone company 
started mailing bulletins direct to its sub- 
scribers. 

Every time the newspaper published an 
attack on the company, every telephone 
subscriber would receive a bulletin giving 
the true facts in the case, and calling at- 
tention to the unfair attitude of the paper. 
After three or four rounds of this kind, 
the editor sent word to the telephone man- 
ager that he was willing to “call it a 
day,” and from that time on he never pub- 
lished a single article against the tele- 
phone company. This incident shows the 
power of publicity through bulletins 
mailed to subscribers. 

One of the best sources of publicity for 
a telephone company is through notices 
and writeups in the local newspapers. The 
papers are always on the lookout for local 
news, and are glad to get anything of gen- 
eral interest. Happenings among the em- 
ployes, new additions to plant, little inci- 
dents with a human interest side, all will 
be gladly published by the editor. 

Pick up several copies of the average 
newspaper and look through them. The 
chances are good that you will find one 
or more news items regarding the tele- 
phone business. Perhaps it is the number 
of telephones in New Zealand, a report on 
New York’s underground plant, or maybe 
an account of how some operator stayed 
at her post in time of danger. It helps 
you for the paper to publish these tele- 
phone items, even if they are far away; 
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but the point is that if the editor pub- 
lishes news about the telephone business 
in New Zealand, he will also be glad to 


publish news about the telephone business 


in his own town. 

Make the newspaper man your friend. 
Have your operators tip you off when 
there is an unusual happening in town, 
and telephone the editor so he can get it 
for his paper. Buy advertising in his 
paper and pay for it. You have a busi- 
ness to build up just the same as a mer- 
chant has. Don’t expect to get something 
for nothing, but if you treat the news- 
paper man right, he will treat you right. 

When you have some real telephone 
news, take it to him and he will run it for 
you. Don’t be too awfully modest in fig- 








ELIMINATE THESE THINGS. 


The youth who honestly aspires to 
the real aristocracy of leadership and 
power should, by heroic will-power, 
eliminate from his soul four things— 
fear, self-indulgence, jealousy and preju- 
dice. Add to these a firm belief in Al- 
mighty God, and a fixed resolve for 
service to humanity, and there is noth- 
ing on earth or in the waters under the 
earth, that can long impede success or 
continually thwart its human recogni- 
tion.—John Temple Graves. 








uring what is “news.” The editor can 
throw it in the waste basket if he doesn’t 
want to use it. You had better take him 
a few items which he can’t use than never 
take him anything because you are waiting 
for a world-famous happening. 

A good form of telephone publicity is 
through the spoken word. Almost every 
town has'a Rotary Club, Chamber of 
Commerce, or other local organization 
which would be glad to hear an interest- 
ing talk on the telephone business. 

Any high school principal is glad to 
have a business talk before his older 
classes. A telephone manager can go be- 
fore a high school class, make a talk 
which will be of real benefit to the stu- 
dents, and give them some good informa- 
tion about his business. When these stu- 
dents have grown up, and are the men and 
women of the community, they will feel 
friendly toward the telephone business 
because they know something about it, and 
because they will remember that the man- 
ager took an interest in them. 

One of the most valuable means of 
publicity is through personal contact. If 
you can get a subscriber to come to the 
office, show him the operating room with 
the girls at work, show him the terminal 
room with its network of wires, show him 
the cashier’s office and explain how much 
money it takes to run a telephone plant. 
You will send him away friendly to the 
operators and more considerate of the 
company and its requirements. 

In one of the Southwestern states there 
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is a state normal school which far sur- 
passes all the other state schools in its 
ability to get appropriations. No matter 
how hard up the state treasury may be, 
or how much the legislature may skimp 
on the other state schools, this normal 
always gets its full quota. 

I wondered why this was true until one 
day I visited this normal with a small 
party of friends. We first went to the 
president’s office and told the stenogra- 
pher that we wanted permission to look 
over the grounds. She asked us to wait 
a few minutes, saying that the president 
was in conference, but would be glad to 
show us around himself. 

Soon the president came out, greeted us 
cordially, and spent the next hour show- 
ing us all over the place and explaining 
in detail each thing of interest. When we 
left, every man in the crowd said that if 
he ever went to the legislature, that presi- 
dent could have anything he wanted for 
his. school. 


The same rule will work around 
a telephone exchange. If you can’t get 
a subscriber to come to you, you can 
go to him. Every telephone manager 
should get around town, make service 
tests, examine the equipment, visit his 
subscribers. A few minutes spent in this 


way every day, or a definite time each 
week, will do much to build your service 
up and impress the subscribers with your 
desire to give the best possible service. 

A large percentage of telephone com- 
plaints are psychological—they exist only 
in the mind of the subscriber. Once it is 
known that the management is alert to 
remedy all troubles, complaints of this 
kind usually drop to almost nothing. 

One could write at almost endless length 
about publicity and the benefits to be de- 
rived from it. 

Given a well-organized telephone com- 
pany, honestly and capably managed, striv- 
ing to give the best possible service, 
the more information you give the public, 
the better. 

Given a poorly-organized company with 
watered stock, inefficient management and 
careless employes, and the less informa- 
tion you give the public, the better. One 
good thing about the latter type of con- 
cern is that sooner or later that very 
publicity which it shuns will force it out 
of business. 

Sometimes we see in the papers a squid 
to the effect that away back in the mout- 
tains of a certain state, they don’t know 
the Civil War is over yet, and still vote 
regularly for Andrew Jackson at each 
election. So, even in the telephone bust 
ness, there are some managers who 40 
not know that times have changed, and 
are still operating under the old policy 
secrecy and suppression of facts. But the 
modern telephone man is losing no oppo 
tunity to keep abreast of the times, and 
is finding well-chosen publicity one of his 
most valuable assets. 
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A School for the Plant Employes 


Educational Plan for Training Plant Employes Adopted by Rochester 






Telephone Corp. Gives the Men an Understanding of the Fundamentals—- 
Paper Presented at the Rochester Convention of the Up-State Association 


By Robert M. Bruce 


Plant Superintendent, Rochester Telephone Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


There is nothing new in the idea of 
training employes. The traffic department 
recognized some years ago the importance 
of placing trained operators at the switch- 
board instead of schooling them at the 
expense of the subscriber, resulting in 
poor service. But the training of the plant 
employe has been left to his supervisor or 
foreman, or more usually to “follow-the- 
leader” methods. 

Some of you may remember how you 
started in as a groundman, or an instal- 
ler’s helper. You were told to get busy 
and, if you didn’t move fast, an oath or a 
swift kick helped you to understand. You 
were bawled out in a loud and vicious 
manner for doing something wrong when 
no one had told you how to do it right. 

In the early days there were no instruc- 
tions or handbooks to guide you in what 
you were attempting. I will not say that 
the things learned by hard knocks in the 
school of experience are not important 
factors in a man’s telephone education, but 
I can see where many of our good em- 
ployes would have been further advanced 
if they had received proper instructions at 
the time they started in the business. And 
I can see how, by giving their employes an 
understanding of the fundamentals, the 
companies would have been many dollars 
ahead—but why hold a post-mortem? 

If | may refer to our local situation at 
the time of consolidation, August 1, 1921, 
you will appreciate some of the problems 
which have confronted us. My only rea- 
son for telling you of these things is to 
show why an educational plan for our 
plant employes was necessary in Rochester. 

Shortly after the consolidation we hit 
upon the plan of centralizing the despatch- 
ing of our repairmen so as to eliminate the 
covering of the same territory by two 
repair forces despatched from two or 
three central office headquarters to clear 
trouble in one locality. 

This plan was put into effect after suit- 
able equipment had been installed to han- 
dle 

We had overlooked a big point, and 
that was that we had two distinct forces. 
In o'her words, we had a force of men 
who understood Western Electric equip- 


menr and another force familiar with 
Str berg-Carlson types of apparatus. 
We ried the central dispatching plan for 
abo.« six weeks and could see that we 
we's worse off than before we started. 
We sow realized the necessity of taking 
m¢ ‘es at once to educate the men so 


that they would be able to handle trouble | 


on both types of equipment. 

The most serious condition in those 
days, and one which caused much con- 
cern, was the P. B. X. situation. We 


hastily threw some P. B. X. equipment 


together and proceeded to take our re- 
pairmen and put them through a course of 
sprouts. At that time 12 men were work- 
ing on this class of trouble. After we had 
gone along to a point where our repairmen 
were familiar with any type of P. B. X. 








TO GAIN SUCCESS. 


For gaining success I have a rule 
which I formulated many, many years 
ago, and that rule is: Stick, Dig and 
Save.—Chauncey M. Depew. 








board, we were able to reduce our force to 
six. The results of this experiment were 
so gratifying that we felt the need of 
going further. 

In September, 1922, we organized a 
definite form of instruction covering the 
following branches: 

First, a fundamental knowledge of the 
circuits in use in the various types of ap- 
paratus. 

Second, public relations. Along with 
teaching the fundamentals of telephone 
circuits, we also take up that all-important 
subject, “Public Relations.” 

It is particularly important that the new 
employes be instructed how to conduct 
themselves while on the subscriber’s prem- 
ises, and it is likewise important that the 
older men be reminded of their duties in 
this respect. 

A short time ago an irate subscriber 
came into my office. He was very much 
excited and after offering severe criticism 
of the company’s methods and its em- 
ployes, I found out that the trouble was 
due to a careless workman walking across 
a highly-polished floor without removing 
his dirty rubbers. I had another case 
where a subscriber complained because, 
according to his story, two men were loaf- 
ing in the basement. 

It seems to me that if the employe 
whose job it is to install a telephone enters 
the premises in a business-like manner, 
sizes up the situation, and does the job 
with some display of snap, he creates the 
impression in the mind of the subscriber 
that the whole works is functioning in 
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much the same way. On the other hand, 
if an employe were to walk into a private 
residence, throw his tool bag down in the 
middle of the floor for someone to stum- 
ble over, discard his overcoat any old 
place, go down cellar and light a cigaret, 
stroll around and get into an argument 
with the subscriber before the telephone 
had been used, the service, in the mind of 
the subscriber, will be about the same as 
this representative has caused him to pic- 
ture it—decidedly off color. 

When we place poles on private prop- 
erty, we have no right to destroy shrub- 
bery and break down flowers, or to leave 
the lawn covered with two or three inches 
of loose dirt. If we do unavoidably leave 
some of these things in a bad condition, 
there should be no time wasted in making 
a report and no delay in adjusting the 
matter to the satisfaction of the property 
owner. 

When we consider that our plant men 
come in contact with at least 250 sub- 
scribers every working day and that the 
actions of these men are likely to be 
watched and criticized by the public, we 
all feel that too much attention cannot be 
given to impressing the employes with the 
importance of so conducting themselves 
when on the subscriber’s premises as to 
leave the very best impressions. 

Third, value of material. We also 
teach our employes some idea of the 
monetary value of the things they are 
working with. Wire, tape, batteries, and 
other articles are used in a great many 
homes and business places for other than 
telephone purposes. I do not mean to 
infer that our men are dishonest, but they 
do get careless and leave material on the 


subscriber’s premises, or give it away 
without considering its value. 
To bring out this point, we have 


mounted a number of articles on a board 
and indicated their value in terms of 
money. You would be surprised to know 
differently the employes look on 
materials since their value has been called 
to their attention in this way. 

They know more about their job and 
what the company is spending. They are 
more economical because they feel that the 
company has always done the fair thing in 
respect to wages, and if they save money 
for the company they increase its earnings. 
If the earnings are increased, they know 
they will benefit more than if the earnings 
are not so large. It is brought out in 
school that if an installer was a bit care- 


how 
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less and cut a run of triple wire two or 
three feet too long and threw it away, in 
the course of a year such a practice would 
amount té a loss of over $1,600 for the 
installation department. 

A case was cited in the schoolroom 
where an inspector found a box contain- 
ing 100 12-volt switchboard lamps in the 
back of a P. B. X. board. The operator 
informed the inspector that the repairman 
left them there so one would be available 
when it was necessary to replace a burned- 
out lamp. The lamps cost 30 cents each— 
$30 in material lying around with a chance 
of losing it. 

Fourth, a full day’s work. The neces- 
sity of economizing on time is taken up 
and the value in dollars of a few minutes 
spent in visiting or idling is brought out. 
The men are brought to understand that 
they are expected to put in eight hours of 
effective labor, and that the wasted time 
means so much less production and so 
much less chance for advancement. 

Fifth, loyalty and codperation. The 
principal factor in the success of any com- 
pany is the loyalty of the employes. The 
men are impressed with the fact that 
wholesale coéperation and loyalty to the 
interests of the company rebound to their 
own benefit. The faculty of being able to 
work with your fellow employes in har- 
mony and to be willing not only to do 
your own share of the job, but also to lend 
a helping hand to the younger worker, is 
taught as a desirable quality. 

Sixth, value of the benefit plan. The 
sickness and accident benefit plan is ex- 
plained to the men and the advantages 
are shown, in accident cases, of accepting 
settlements which are given by our com- 
pany, instead of turning the matter over 
to the state industrial commission. 

Seventh, safety from fire hazards. Stress 
is laid on following the specifications of 
the state board of underwriters, and our 
installers are expected to pass the same 
inspections which are required of electric 
light and power installers. The standard 
wiring specifications of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s engineers are 
also taught, on the principle that if the 
work is properly installed, the maintenance 
will be economical. 


Schedule for Classes. 


The question of arranging hours for 
the school was considered from the stand- 
point of least interference with regular 
cuties. The time for classes was set for 
4:30 to 6 p. m., the company releasing the 
man a half-hour earlier and the employe 
giving an hour of his own time for the 
sake of the instruction. When a man is 
engaged who needs to make quick progress 
—we will say in the installation depart- 
ment—he is informed that he must spend 
two evenings a week in the school until he 
is sufficiently advanced to go out on his 
own hook. 

The classes are limited to seven, as it 
was found that with a greater number the 
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instructor could not give sufficient atten- 
tion to the individual members and ques- 
tions could not be answered with sufficient 
detail to be grasped by all the men. 

After the school had been in operation 
a short time, interest began to be shown 
by other employes and all available even- 
ings were taken. Classes from 7:30 to 9 
p. m. were then opened and volunteers 
were glad to come on their own time and 
have been regular in attendance. The 
classes are given two lessons each week 
until such time as they are able to go 
ahead independently with their work. 

The commercial men are also taking ad- 
vantage of this school to become posted on 
the actual working of the plans they are 
selling, and classes for them are held 
twice each week. The standard wiring 
plans mean a lot more after being shown 
in actual operation. 

The room where the classes are held is 
fitted up with blackboards, a telephone 
pole with cable terminal, drops and aerial 
wires. We show mounted on panels va- 
roius types of substation equipment, cen- 
tral office apparatus and P. B. X. boards 
are also used in classwork. 

Method of Teaching Circuits. 


The circuit is drawn on the blackboard 
and explained to the men. They are then 
requested to make a copy of the drawing. 
The drawing on the board is then covered 
up. Their copies are taken away and they 
are required to reproduce the circuit from 
memory. The drawings are examined by 
the instructor and any errors pointed out. 

As soon as the men are able to sketch 
the circuits from memory correctly, its 
operation is explained and all questions 
answered until each man thoroughly un- 
derstands it. The panel, boards are now 
brought into use and the apparatus con- 
nected up and shown in actual operation. 
By this method the men make practical 
use of their blueprints and drawings. 

Troubles are now introduced into the 
apparatus or wiring and the men apply 
their own knowledge to locating and clear- 
ing them. The instructor sees to it that 
the troubles are located by an intelligent 
application of the knowledge of the cir- 
cuits which have been taught—and not 
by a hit-or-miss method. 

The men must find and clear the trouble 
and be able to explain why the circuit 
would not work. Special care is given to 
teaching the men to be able to locate and 
clear troubles without calling the deskmen 
for tests. They are expected to have their 
lines ready for the final O.K. when they 
call the deskman. 

Results of School Work. 


In the installation department this school 
work has made the men familiar with the 
various types of apparatus used in Roch- 
ester and has aided in the speeding up of 
installations. It sometimes happens that 
in transporting equipment from the store- 
room to the subscriber’s premises, some- 


thing becomes out of adjustment or dis-. 
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arranged and, under the old order of 
things, could not always be repaired hy 
the installer. It was necessary for him 
to either return the equipment to the 
storeroom and obtain new, or install it and 
send a repairman to put it in condition. 

In the maintenance department the re- 
sults have been still more obvious. . The 
time per station for clearing trouble has 
been reduced, as the men know how to 
test for defects and how to locate and 
clear them promptly. We have reduced 
the number of repeated troubles by 25 
per cent and the total troubles approxi- 
mately 15 per cent. It has taken unnec- 
essary work off the deskmen and given 
them a chance to watch complicated trou- 
bles more closely and do other things. 

A great many good suggestions have 
been made by the men who attend the 
school, as we always set aside a certain 
amount of time for general discussion of 
the topics under consideration. It is also 
the practice for the instructor to go to 
the men at times while they are on their 
work, to be sure that they are applying 
the teachings of the school, both in instal- 
lation work and in locating trouble. 

We have seen that our public relations 
teachings have reduced very noticeably the 
number of complaints which were caused 
by carelessness and thoughtlessness on the 
part of the employe. I believe they have 
saved the company a great many dollars 
in damage claims and, best of all, has 
demonstrated to our subscribers that our 
organization is made up of considerate and 
businesslike employes. 

The spirit of codperation between the 
various departments has been greatly im- 
proved and the stone-wall barriers that 
have existed to a certain extent have been 
removed, for the reason that the men are 
familiar with their own shortcomings and 
appreciate more the problems of other de- 
partments. 

From the standpoint of the company, 
the school offers an opportunity of know- 
ing which men can qualify for certain 
work and where each man should be 
placed. It gives the man who has ability 
an opportunity to show it. It makes him 
feel that he is not just a cog in the wheel, 
but that he is a part of a wonderful or- 
ganization in which, if he does the right 
thing, he has a chance of advancement by 
his efforts. 

We do not want to create the impres- 
sion that we have reached perfection in 
our educational work. We have not; and 
we are always open to suggestions. 


The tremendous amount of cable con- 
struction work planned by the engineering 
department for completion during the year 
1923 made it necessary for us to take steps 
to increase our splicing force to meet this 
program. We attempted to bring in help 
from the outside. We found, however, 


that splicers were not available from: any 


Therefore, the only thing we 


source. 


could do was to educate our 
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helpers, who were desirous of advancing 
in that particular branch of the business 
and were willing to give up their time 
from six to nine o'clock in the evening to 
learn the job and to get the necessary 


practice. This was done in the following 
manner : 

A suitable bench was placed with racks 
to accommodate seven or eight men at 
one time. Small pieces of junk cable were 
fastened to these racks and the men in- 
structed how to remove armor without in- 
juring the wires within, the method of 
splicing the wires, and the operation of 
wiping joints. 

To add a touch of real conditions, a piece 
of messenger wire with cable, as actually 
constructed, was placed. As the men ad- 
vanced, they were required to erect a plat- 
form on this messenger and perform the 
work under practically the same conditions 
as they would have on a regular job. In 
about months’ time the men were 
capable of going ahead with small aerial 
construction work. 


two 


English Operator Prosecuted for 
Giving Information to the Press. 
The seriousness with which the tele- 
phone authorities in England regard the 
lack of discrimination among telephone 
operators is reflected in the prosecution 
of an operator in the Telephone Trunk 
Exchange for disclosing information in 
contravention of his duties as operator. 

Prosecuting for the Post Office, the 
telephone department’s attorney informed 
the Mansion House judge that under a 
section of the act applying to telephones 
the disclosure of messages was miade a 
misdemeanor punishable with a maximum 
term of 12 months’ hard labor. 

The operator in question had made 
police telephone messages the basis for 
news stories which he had in turn tele- 
phoned to London newspapers. In order 
to confirm the telephoned stories sent 
them by the operator the newspapers had 
communicated with the police in the dis- 
tricts concerned. Test messages were 
sent by the telephone authorities there- 
after and where there were any items of 
news contained in them the same operator 
notified the newspapers as before. 

The court committed the telephone op- 
erator for trial, allowing bail in $250. 


Condensers and Loading Coil for 
Homemade Radio Outfits. 

The operation of radio receiving sets 
can be improved by the use of a very sim- 
ple and cheap condenser connected across 
the telephone receivers and a similar one 
connected in series with the antenna, ac- 
cording *to the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. Longer 
waves can be received by the use of a very 
simple type of loading coil. The coil is 
Particularly useful in connection with the 
single-circuit receiving set. 

The auxiliary condenser which is used 
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LIFE’S CANVAS. 


By Miss Anne Barnes, 
Traveling Chief Operator, Iowa Independent Telephone Association, 
Des Moines, lowa 
“Sunshine and shadows and laughter and tears, 
These are forever the paints of the years, 
Splashed on the canvas of life day by day, 
We are the artists, the colors are they.” 


Sometimes, when we think of the lives of other people, we wonder if 
there has not been an unfair distribution of these tubes of color with which 
every mortal paints his manner of living on life’s canvas. 

Recently I met an old lady in a depot who still had a long and useful 
We were both waiting for the same train. 
meet an old person of this woman’s type, as her conversation does not con- 
sist of current topics of today and possibilities of the future. 
She draws from memory’s storehouse bits of old- 


As this old woman talked, | seemed to be standing before the canvas 
containing the unfinished picture of her life. 
uneducated, the tubes of sunshine and laughter were not emptied long ago, 
leaving only gray tubes of shadow and tears for old age. 
plenty of each to finish her life’s picture. 

“It is too bad we had to walk over here. 
I remarked. 

(I was handing her the tube of gray paint.) 
I will walk a mile after I leave the train. I 
am going to visit my boy, Henry,” she replied pleasantly. 

(She reached for the tube of sunshine paint.) 

“I have lived alone since Henry died 14 years ago come next October 


(She made a little stroke from the tube of gray.) 
“But the children are all married and live ‘on 
(She reached for the tube of sunshine paint.) 
“After Henry died, | ‘let out’ the farm, and I raise chickens and flowers 
in summer and quilt for other people in the winter. 
thread these last two months quilting.” 
“Isn’t it hard to quilt so steadily?” I asked. 
“Yes, at first it was hard; but if you like to quilt, after you get used 
Anyway, I was brought up to work, 
and I have never known what it would be like to set idle. | 
Henry and me married and started farming when we were 
18 years old. The children all have book learnin’, though, but they wouldn't 
if Henry and me hadn’t worked and saved. 
I noticed she had an old dress on her arm. 
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her meant fitting right into the daily routine of farm work, starting at five > 

and ending at bed time. $ 

As I watched her trudging down the road on her mile’s walk toward 4 

' ( 

Henry’s, 1 thought: 4 

° . 4 

) “Lord, grant me the patience to work and to wait. Q 
§ 7 2 
¢ Make me an artist, though humble my style, 2 
4 And let my life’s canvas show ¢ 
q — : . ” 2 
¢ Something worth while. ? 
q > 
Q ? 
im series with the antenna, and the loading ters, up to about 3,000 meters. Time sig- 


coil, may also be used when the crystal 
detector is replaced by an electron tube de- 
tector unit, or when an amplifier is added 
tc the receiving set. 

The condenser used in series with the 
antenna makes it convenient to tune to 
wave lengths less than 300 meters. The 
condenser used across the telephone re- 
ceivers increases the intensity of signals 
which are received from some radio sta- 
tions. 

The loading coil enables the equipment 
to respond to wave lengths above 600 me- 


nals from high power stations can thus be 
received. The use of the loading coil also 
increases the receiving distance of the 
equipment, because many of the higher 
power stations use longer waves. 

All these features are fully described in 
Circular No. 137 of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, which is the fourth of a series deal- 
ing with construction of a very simple 
radio receiving set, and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., at five cents a copy. 








Advertising Creates Toll Business 


Extensive Campaign to Increase Use of Long Distance by Majority of 
Subscribers Introduced by Southwestern Bell—Sells the Voice Itself Rather 
Than Long Distance — Advertisements Carrying Heart Appeal Bring Results 


An advertising campaign which has 
brought results, and one that is worthy 
of study, was inaugurated early this year 
by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
order to increase the use of long distance 
service by its subscribers. 

Formerly the company had always fea- 
tured one of three ideas in its long dis- 
tance advertising—elimination of distance, 
speed of communication, or accuracy of 
communication. To illustrate these points, 
the usual method has been to picture two 
telephone subscribers with telephones in 
hand, separated by clouds or rivers. How- 
ever, it was felt lately that with this 
style of advertising one of the most pow- 
erful selling points the telephone has to 
offer—the personality of the human voice 
—was overlooked. 

So in developing the new campaign the 
idea of selling the voice itself as the most 
perfect means of communication was the 
fundamental thought, this slogan being 
carried throughout the series: “Your 
Voice Is You—Visit Them by Telephone!” 
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of Hearing 
a Voice 


When you are traveling, evening brings 
lonesome hours. You would be glad if it 
were possible to pack your grip and find 
yourself instantly at home. You imagine 
the joyful cry, “It's Daddy!"* responding 
to your call. 


You cannot make this quick visit, but at 
the nearest telephone ‘‘Long Distance” 
will send your voice—you—over rivers, 
mountains and deserts to your loved ones. 
It will dring them to you. 


When you hear the voice, you feel the 
presence. The voice is the person. Your 
voice is you. 

Ask the Long Distance operator about 


Station to Station calls and particularly 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


Sournwestern Beut Tereprone Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 
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Doesn’t a Reminder Like This Make a Man 
Want to Get Within Speaking Distance 
of His Family—Right Away? 





By M. J. Fleming 


This message is being spread through- 
out the territory of the Southwestern 
Bell—Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas—by newspaper adver- 
tisements, posters on display at exchanges, 
and folders distributed among the sub- 
scribers. 

The reasons that made it advisable to 
sell the voice instead of the telephone are 
similar to the conditions which caused 
manufacturers of beds to sell sleep rather 
than beds, soap manufacturers to sell 
“that school-girl complexion” or “the 
skin you love to touch” rather than the 
chemical content of their products, and 
victrola companies to sell the perform- 
ance of great artists rather than a me- 
chanically perfect instrument to put in 
a corner of the living room. 


“Your Voice Is You” sort of “sinks 
in” and makes an impression. It makes a 
personal appeal. “Why, that’s so—it 


would be kind of nice to get the folks on 
long distance and say ‘Hello’ to them. 
And I guess they’d like to hear my voice 
just as much as I want to hear theirs.” 

“Each inflection of your voice has a 
meaning for those who know you. Noth- 
ing may substitute for it.” This point is 
well designed to set a person thinking— 
and if he can be started thinking, he will 
usually act. 

It all. started with the discovery that 
the Southwestern company was getting 
90 per cent of its toll business from only 
10 per cent of its subscribers and these 
were, of course, all business patrons. 

This brought up the problem of getting 
the 90 per cent of the subscribers who 
were only using 10 per cent of the toll 
business, to increase their use of toll facil- 
ities. The selling of the voice dovetails 
very well with the attempts to interest 
this 90 per cent—the home subscribers— 
for, in pointing out the importance of the 
voice in communications the appeal is 
naturally to the heart. 

For this purpose, quotations from old 
poets are used in the advertising, and one 
entire poem that ties the advertising ap- 
peal up with modern times and conditions 
is used—“Let Them Hear Your Voice,” 
by Edgar Guest. 

The campaign started with the Christ- 
mas advertisement, which was followed by 
a series of advertisements in all the lead- 
ing newspapers through the Southwestern 
Bell territory. 

A booklet using the same sketch as ap- 
peared in the advertisement, and elabo- 
rating to a considerable extent on the 
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theme, was issued at the same time, for 
counter distribution. Other booklets were 
issued from time to time, also using the 
sketches and themes and expanding on 
what was told in the advertisements. 
“Catchy” posters and counter cards 
were issued for display at hotels, railroad 
stations, exchanges and connecting com- 
pany offices; rate cards—a different one 
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Adelina Patti's debut before the Academy of 
Music, in New York, November 24, 1859, 
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“It is indeed the organ of the soul!" 
Men crossed the continent to hear the 
golden notes of Patti. Nations have been 
swayed under the spell of a great leader. 
Each inflection of your wabes tins a mean- 
ing for those who know you. Nothing 
may substitute for it. Your voice is you. 


When you have news for a friend—when 
a business matter needs attention—when 
you wish to bring joy to those at home— 
send your voice—yourself—on the errand. 
You may talk to anyone, anywhere in the 
United States—sy telephone. 


Ask the Long Distance operator about 


Station to Station calls and particularly 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


Sournwesrern Bett Tevertions Co. 


Your Voice is You—Visit Them by Telephone 
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Another Advertisement Used by the South- 
western Bell to Emphasize the Person- 
ality Expressed by the Voice. 





being compiled for each city, giving the 
rates from long distance calls from the 
city to representative points in the United 
States—were placed on the counters fo 
distribution; and bill inserts were 
closed with the monthly statements—ll 
driving home the point that “Your Voice 
Is You.” 

Publicity stories were prepared {ot 
newspapers in which advertisements wet 
run—no avenue of access to the interest 
of the public being left unused in the 
campaign. 

Courtesy cards, gently giving t! tele- 
phone users a few instructions as to the 
manner of using the telephone s« a5 
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derive the best service, were prepared, 
supplied with cords so that they could be 
hung on the instrument. Different cards 
were issued for the manual and the dial 
telephones. 

The part which the employes could take 
in the campaign was not forgotten, and 
posters for the employes’ bulletin boards 
were issued one week previous to, the pub- 
lication in each town of the advertisement 
with which the poster dealt. A long dis- 
tance supplement to the Southwestern 
Telephone News also told them about the 
campaign and how they could help, and 
every employe received one of the supple- 
ments. 

A quotation from Cicero, “Wonderful, 
indeed, is the power of the voice,” was 
the inspiration for the first advertisement, 











Hark back in memory to the days of child- 
hood when you knelt at your mother's 
knee. Was ever anything sweeter than the 

/ sound of her voice? It was more beautiful 
| than the distant chimes of a cathedral 
There's something in the voice we love j 
which overHows our hearts with joy. 


Today others cherish your voice as you 
cherished hers. 


If distance prevents your visiting family or 
iricnds —remember you can send your voie 

J ourself—to them over rivers, Mountains 
and deserts, by Long Distance telephone 1 


Ask the Long Distance.operator about 
Station to Station calls and particulary 
the low rates prevailing after 8:30 p. m. 


SouTHwesTERN Bew TrterHone Co. 
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The Pleasure Derived From Listening to 
the Voices of Those We Love Is Well 
Brought Out in This Advertisement. 
which was entitled “A Delightful Holiday 

Remembrance.” 

It was run during the holiday season 
and reminded the telephone user that on 
those days his presence, the sound of his 
voice, is valued above all precious gifts. 
“But what if distance prevents your actu- 
ally joining the happy circle?” the ad- 
vertisement brings out, “Your telephone 
then is the friendly tie. It takes no heed 
of miles, of rivers, mountains or deserts.” 

There was an attractive sketch at the 
top of the advertisement, in which the 
father was shown greeting his family, in 
Perscn—the telephone itself not being 
shown in any of the advertisements. 
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Another advertisement utilizes Adelina 
Patti’s famous debut in New York City, 
November 24, 1859, as “Lucia.” To those 
who crossed the continent that they might 
attend this performance, Patti was her 
voice and through it she expressed her 
personality. 

The family of the man away from home, 
while interested in hearing a famous singer, 
is not half so interested as it is in having 
contact with “Dad’s” personality. He is re- 
minded, all through this series of adver- 
tisements, how easy it is to quickly bring 
his personality into contact with them. 

Other advertisements remind the trav- 
eler who is lonesome for the “home 
folks” that, with the kindly assistance of 
“Long Distance,” he can be right with 
them in a few minutes’ time; that “When 
you hear the voice you feel the presence” ; 
and that “’Tis the heart’s voice alone can 
reach the heart.” 

A strong appeal is carried by one ad- 
vertisement which has a few grains of 
flattery—and who is immune ?—and a good 
percentage of logic in it. 
Pliny, the younger, “The living voice af- 
fects men than what they read,” 
are related to “Your Voice,” the title of 
the advertisement. 

A subcaption, 
Accurate,” combines the flattery and the 
logic. Again the fact that the inflection 
of the individual voice has a meaning for 
those who know it is brought out. “Di- 
rections that you give personally are 
quickly and accurately executed, because 
your associates cannot fail to understand 
you.” That is apparent enough, but its 
relation to the telephone is not always 
thought of. 

Another—picturing the invention of the 
telephone by Bell—follows the educa- 
tional trend, which is so popular in mod- 
ern advertising. Still another tells the 
man away from home that a_ cheerful 
corps of long distance operators is at his 
service, ready to transport his voice to his 
loved ones. 

The posters were exceptionally good- 
looking and of a style to attract the eye. 
Most of them duplicated the advertise- 
ments. 

The first one, the one about the holi- 
day season, was done on a ground of 
vivid blue, almost a “Rolls-Royce” blue. 
The reading matter was in dark blue, the 
exact shade to stand out from the lighter 
blue, and the home scene was in soft 
tones. The whole thing was a well-studied 
arrangement, effective and pleasing. 

Another one is in gray and blue, with 
a touch of orange; and another—this one 
a counter card, supplied with an easel— 
was in dark blue with black letters on a 
cream colored inset, and the figure of a 
man lounging in a chair, with a letter in 
his hand. The thought that he is only 
a few steps from a telephone—and, thus, 
from the writer of the letter—immediately 
suggests itself. 


The words of 


more 


“Direct — Persuasive 
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One of the articles prepared for the 
press contained information about the 
oscillograph. It was put up in an inter- 
esting, readable style, and told the public 
how the human voice is photographed by 
this machine and how the machine shows 
that no two voices are alike. There was 
no technical language used and the item 
was one of those which is easily absorbed. 

The oscillograph item, which appeared 
under the head, “Machine Photographs 
the Human Voice,” follows: 

“Taking a picture of the voice sounds 
about as reasonable as picking up a hand- 
ful of shadow. Yet that is just what is 
done by the oscillograph, an instrument 
in use in the experimental and research 
laboratories of the Bell telephone com- 
pany. 

The work for which the oscillo- 
graph is used is to improve the trans- 
mission of the human voice by telephony, 
especially over long distance. According 
to Mr. —————,, local manager, the tele- 
phone company works on the principle 
that it does not sell a tangible commodity 
such as stores do, but actually enables the 
subscribers to exchange their ideas by 
carrying their speech. 


real 


On this principle, the company believes 
that the more clearly it can carry the tone 
of the voice the better people can ex- 
change their ideas, and in order to im- 
prove the quality of transmission, the Bell 
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When you sce the sign of the Blue Bell 
remember, you're near home. ‘lhe ac tual 
distance —over rivers, mountains and des- 
erts—may be miles or hundreds of miles; 
but the Blue Bell means a telephone—a 
cheerful corps of Long Distance operators 
—at your service, ready to transport your 
vorce"you. 
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system is constantly making tests and try- 
ing out new methods. 

Thousands of voices have actually been 
photographed in the laboratories, with in- 
teresting results. 

In the testing done with the oscillograph 
the electric current carrying the voice is 
sent through two very fine wires, to which 
is fastened, between the wires, a minute 
piece of looking glass. 


The other equipment used is an arc 
light and a strip of photographic film 
wound on a drum. 


Mr. ———, 
ment has proved to the company that no 


According to this experi- 
two voices are alike, and explains why 
you can immediately recognize a friend's 
voice over the telephone no matter how 
many miles or 
he may be at the time. 

You say, ‘It’s Mary,’ 
Jack,’ and feel that 
telephone has brought 
your room. 

These experiments also have suggested 
to the company a new slogan which is be- 
ing used quite widely now. This slogan 
is: ‘Your Voice Is You. Visit Them by 
Long Distance!” 

Getting the newspapers to run Edgar 
A. Guest’s poem, “Let Them Hear Your 
Voice,” was a happy thought, for Mr. 
Guest has a knack of writing about every- 
day affairs in a way that makes them lin- 
The poem is: 


hundreds of mile away 
‘It’s Bill’ or ‘It’s 
the long distance 
them right into 


ger in the memory. 


If you could see them smiling as they 
listen to your voice, 
If you could catch the gladness of the 
eyes of them at home, 
When, instead of wire or letter, you have 
made the ‘phone your choice, 
You would know that way is better 
than all others when you roam. 


Oh, the spoken birthday greeting is the 
finest, after all, 
For, to hear a loved one talking always 
makes the heart rejoice; 
And better far than waiting for the letter 
man to call 
Is to hear their merry voices and let 
them hear your voice. 


Go ask the waiting mother or the wife or 
children small, 
The happiest form of greeting and 
they'll tell you that their choice _ 
When you are not there to kiss them, is 
to have you send a call 
Over miles and miles of distance so 
that they may hear your voice. 


To secure the codperation of the 18,000 
employes of the company, a special sup- 
plement to the Southwestern Telephone 
News was prepared. It explained care- 
fully the plan of campaign and how each 
employe could get behind the company’s 
advertising and do his bit to get it over 
the top. 

The operators were’ instructed that 
when a patron calls, asking for the cost 
of a long distance call, then is the time 
to say, “I will get the information for 


you.” This, the operator can do by call- 
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ing the long distance operator immediate- 
ly, or taking the matter up with her su- 
pervisor and later giving the information 
to the subscriber. 

There are so many ways in which each 
employe can back up the advertising 
which a company does, that only a few 
hints could be given through the News. 
They were advised to plan systematically 
to tell people about the value of long dis- 
tance service—for example, to tell a per- 
son a day, if possible. 

But above everything, they were re- 
quested to make the company’s customers 
feel that they are good people to do busi- 
ness with—courteous and ready to serve. 

It was pointed out that being well ac- 
quainted with the rates and classes of 
service would be of great help in the 
campaign, as they could then give the in- 
formation promptly, even if the question 
of only a possible long distance call was 
brought up. 

The employes were given some salient 
“talking points” on long distance facilities 
—a few good paragraphs from one of 
President Thayer’s speeches being repro- 
duced in the supplement. 

The appeal to the employes closed by 
pointing out that all of them have a chance 
to make this idea real to their friends ; that 
they can give it their own personal touch 
which will put it over with their friends, 
put the personality of their voices into 
the selling of the idea to the public. 

It took considerable thought to devise 
a campaign which would be novel, im- 
pressive, and result-producing, but it was 
worth the effort to produce the complete 
and systematic plan of selling long dis- 
tance telephone service through forcefully 
umpressing the idea, “Your Voice Is You.” 
Officers of American Institute of 

Electrical Engineers. 


At the annual business meeting of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
held in New York, May 18, the report 
of the committee of tellers on the election 
of officers for the administrative vear be- 
ginning August 1, 1923, was presented: 
and the following were declared elected: 

President, Harris J. Ryan, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif.; vice-president, H. E. Bus- 
sey, Atlanta; S. E. M. Henderson, Tor- 
onto; William F. James, Philadelphia; J. 
E. Macdonald, Los Angeles: Herbert S. 
Sands, Denver. Managers, H. P. Charles- 
worth, New York; William M. McCon- 
ahey, Pittsburgh: W. K. 
Newark, N. J. Treasurer, George A. 
Hamilton, Elizabeth, N. J. (Re-elected). 

These, together with the following hold- 
over officers, will constitute the board of 
directors for the next administrative year: 
E. B. Craft, New York; H. W. Eales, St. 
Louis; G. Faccioli, Pittsfield, Mass.; H. 
M. Hobart, Schenectady, N. Y.; Frank 
B. Jewett, New York; G. L. Knight, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; James F. Lincoln, Cleve- 


Vanderpoel, 
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land; Ernest Lunn, Chicago; William 
McClellan, New York; A. G. Pierce, Pitts- 
burgh; H. T. Plumb, Salt Lake City: 
Harlan A. Pratt, Hoboken, N. Y.; R. F. 
Schuchardt, Chicago; W. I. Slichter, New 
York; Harold B. Smith, Worcester. 
Mass.; R. B. Williamson, Milwaukee. 

The wide geographical distribution of 
the Institute’s directors is indicated by the 
fact that 12 states and Canada are rep- 
resented in the list. 

At the meeting of the board of di- 
the same date, F. L, 
Hutchinson was reappointed secretary for 
the coming administrative year. 

The annual report of the board of di- 
rectors, presented at the business meeting, 


rectors held on 


showed a net increase in the membership 
during the year of 1,035, the total mem- 
bership on April 30 being 15,292. 


Sixth District, Missouri Associa- 
tion Holds Meeting. 


There was held at Sedalia, Mo., May 9, 
a convention of the sixth district, Mis- 
souri Independent Telephone Association, 
and in connection therewith an operators’ 
school conducted for local and toll operat- 
ing. The meeting was well attended as 
was the operators’ school, the total at- 
tendance being 93. The convention was 
for managers, owners, wire chiefs and 
troublemen of telephone properties in that 
district. 

The principal addresses were: E. L. 
Chase, assistant to the president of the 
Kansas City Long Distance Telephone Co, 
on “Public Relations”; W. C. Polk, con- 
sulting engineer to the Gary Investment 
Co., Kansas City, on “Depreciation,” and 
a report of his appearance before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on. this 
subject. 

Robert Hedrick, secretary of the Mis 

Association, Jefferson 
legislation and_ reported 


souri Telephone 
City, discussed 
upon the legislation recently enacted a 
the recent session of the Missouri legis 
lature. 

The operators’ school was conducted by 
J. P. Smallwood, district traffic chiel, 
Southwestern Bell Telephone So., Sedalia, 
assisted by Miss Barbara Schultz, i 
structress for the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., at Kansas City, and Mis 
LeVerna McGinnis, chief operator, Sout! 
western Bell Telephone Co., Sedalia. 

The convention and operators’ schol 
closed with a theater party at the Sedalia 
Theater. A feature of the entertainmett 
was a solo by Miss Beulah Morrison, ° 
Moberly, singing “The Wren.” Miss Mor 
rison is the daughter of Frank E. Mor 
rison, salesman of the Kellogg Switcr 
board & Supply Co., with headquarters # 
Moberly. 

dance 
visitors 


Following the theater party a 
was given participated in by the 
and the local people. 
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Sundry Snapshots Along the Trail 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise, 


On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


Some bid for fame and seek a name 
By way of song or story; 

But others say that is no way 

To blaze a path to glory. 


Some think a smile is more worth while, 
If it cheers a lonely heart, 

Than a ton of gold, if the heart is cold, 
Or bloodless works of art. 


There’s some who say it does not pay 
To boost your own home town; 

But I’m here to state, so get me straight, 
’Tis the road to real renown. 


No one of the different classes of busi- 
ness men are better situated to help boost 
the town in which they live than telephone 
men. They come in contact with all classes 
of people, both in their city and in the sur- 
rounding territory, and, being common 
and approachable, get to hear a good many 
things which the preacher, the banker and 
other professionals do not generally get to 
notice or hear. 

He is in a position oftentimes to put in 
good words for his fellow business men 
when he hears adverse statements of them 
while at work among the rural subscrib- 
ers. Not being a merchant with competi- 
tion, the telephone man generally can raise 
kis voice in civic affairs where regular 
merchants would fear for its effect on 
their business. 

He need fear no retaliation if he takes 
a stand on business and moral questions 
of policy, because his services are still in 
demand, and right will prevail in the end 
and disgruntled ones forget that they may 
have taken a stand against what proved 
to be the best interests of the city in some 
local squabble. 

To go back and deal with a merchant, 
face-to-face, with whom you may have 








He Can Raise His Voice in Civic Affairs, Where Regular 


By Well Clay 


because of his position in the community. 
There is no sense in that. 

You know how it is—the merchant is 
afraid oftentimes to take sides on new 
questions and policies coming to the fore 
because he aims to steer a middle or neu- 
tral course and thus not antagonize his 
customers. The banker does the same be- 
cause he knows that whatever side he 
chooses, his rival will probably take 
the other, and he is nervous lest he 
may take the wrong or less pop- 
ular side of the question and 
thus lose frestige. 

The telephone man has all 
the community for his pa- 
trons regardless of cliques, 
churches or political faith 
and he need not be afraid. 
He _ shouldn’t be anyhow, 
but you know human nature 
is pitifully weak in spots, 
and frail man dearly 
strong and popular side of any move- 
ment. Some appear to be on both sides, 
as it were, but these kind of people never 
have much influence because they are gen- 


loves to be on the 


erally soon discovered and then exert an 
influence on neither side. 

The very nature of his business makes a 
telephone man quite a forward looker, 
and he is in a good position to exercise 
his judgment as to prophecy on many Civic 
movements, while discussion as to desir- 
ability of their attainment is being held. 


In the olden days, it was a common 
practice with certain despotic rulers to 
kill the bearer of bad news but the mod- 
ern citizen should not have the same fear 
of telling the people that certain desired 
improvements mean higher taxes because 
that piece of intelligence is not neces- 
sarily anything of the sort. It generally 
proves to be the contrary when the truth 
has had a chance to assert itself. 

The merchant who takes 
the ultra conservative side 
of public questions, because 
he is afraid he will lose the 
trade of people who may 
not wish to see anything 
going forward which would 
cause them any additional 
expense as to taxes, is poor 
timber for a citizen. These 


Merchants Fear Its Effect on Their Business. 


troken business relations, is more em- 
barrassing than to continue to use telephone 
Service where you do not have to be 
quite so intimate. But a telephone man 
should not be too cocksure or assertive 


same property owners, once 
improvements have been made, are gener- 
ally the most pleased and proud ones in 
the community. It takes leadership and 
foresight to accomplish things that are 
worth while—and it takes courage to go 
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forward in the face of being misunder- 


stood, even for a brief time. 

Columbus discovered America and from 
that time forward taxes began to be in- 
curred in a land where there were no com- 
munity taxes before. 


In fact, the imposi- 











They Get Nothing in Return for Taxes But Hardship.— 
We Receive the Benefits of Modern Civilization. 


tion of taxes began to be the chief occu- 
pation of the followers of Columbus on 
his third and fourth voyages. 

This difference, however, can be noticed 
between the taxing of the early Ameri- 
cans and those of today. Then they got 
nothing in return except hardship, slav- 
ery and death, mostly with torture, where- 
as, they now receive all the benefits which 
our modern civilization makes possible. 
Remember, each and every one of these 
benefits have been made in the face of 
strong opposition and despite dire pre- 
dictions that the “taxes would be riz.” 

It looks foolish on paper to read that 
a modern business man would hesitate to 
epenly proclaim his championship of a 
cause which could not help but result in 
progression for his city for fear of los- 
ing custom, but you know and I know 
that the state of mind of business men is 
very uncertain and their reasoning proc- 
ess quite peculiar. 

Let us hope that with that fear of com- 
petition removed, as has been the case in 
the telephone business, telephone men will 
no longer be afraid to openly proclaim 
their adherence to any program which 
will rebound to the credit and convenience 
of the community in which they live and 
whose interests they have at heart. 

Show them that telephone companies 
have to pay taxes, too, and oftentimes 
without any seeming direct return or ex- 
cuse other than the frequently repeated 
statement of the uninitiated, “Let the cor- 
porations pay more taxes; they can stand 
it better than we can.” 

APHORISM: Half the fun of fishing 
is in the fight the fish puts up. 
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Miami’s Strowger Automatic Switchroom 
and Telephone Building 
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he Service That Builds Goodwill 


“Bank presidents and business men all declared 
tany corporation or business enterprise like the 
Tie in Miami should have an increase in rates to 
stity the best service.—These bankers and busi- 
smen also said that the service was perfect, and 
hen asked whether they had any suggestions for 
e betterment of the service, they said they had 
one. I don’t think that you could find a similar 
tuation in the country.’’— 


—A.S. WELLS, Florida Railroad Commission. 








How often does it come down to this?— That to get 
proper and just rates you must give adequate and pleasing 
service. 


The easiest way, and in the long run by far the least 
expensive way to give satisfactory goodwill-building service 
is by the installation of Strowger Automatic equipment. 


Apart from the recognized benefits of speed and accuracy 
of Strowger automatic service, telephone subscribers who 
use the dial regularly appreciate the fact that the telephone 
company is placing at their service the only equipment 
that can justly be called the most modern. 


And remember that Strowger Automatic service costs 
less to give than any other kind. We have the facts. Let 
us show you how they apply to your own exchange. 








Automatic Electric Company 


FACTORY AND GENERAL OFFICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


; INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION, New York 
iternaiional Automatic | hone Company, Ltd., Compagnie Francaise pour Piapigitatten des Procédés Thomson-Houston 
onden aris 


Autematie Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liveypool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd.. Sydney 
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Iowa Operators Talk Things Over 


Some Ideas About Pleasant Relations Among Telephone Operators—Qualities 
Required, Duties and Responsibilities—Papers Presented at Operators’ 
School Held at Belmond, Held Under the Auspices of the Iowa State College 


“We Are Glad to Meet You!” 


By Miss Genevieve Starnes, 


Eelmond Telephone Co., Belmond, lowa. 
Has there any old crab got mixed with 
the fun? 
If there has, take him out and give him 

a run. 
Forget the old lady and the old man’s 
spite. 


Remember the switchboard, but enjoy 
yourselves right. 
Was it switchboard I spoke of? Forget 


that just now. 

Look sweet for the ladies, make your 
neighbor a bow. 

We want some new methods to better 
our work 

Once before you taught us—our cords 
not to jerk. 

We've a trick, we operators. Perhaps 
you've been told 

Of speaking in public as if we were cold. 

To her we say “operator”; to him we say 
“right.” 

This neat little phrasing, shuts conversa- 
tion up tight. 


This girl is “chief operator,” can’t: tell it 
by sight. 

Mr. Manager, your majesty, I know you're 
all right. 

We are all operators, so take my advice. 

Don’t crab to our faces, but treat us all 
nice. 


You see that fair lady, we owe her a lot, 

The people owe, too, for the system, 
we've got. 

To her should our welcome be heartiest 
of all; 

She keeps all our service from a fatal 
downfall. 


So here’s to our service, efficient and 
steady, 

To serve all 
ready. 

And here's to our operator, so steady and 
true, 

We say one and all, we are glad to meet 
you 


the people, it always is 


Every person in this gathering under- 
stands, I think, the meaning of this little 
parody. Most of all, I hope you have felt 
the motive of it as I wish you to—that of 
bringing you together in such a way that 
you will be glad that you were together 
here today. 

In our work day after day in the won- 
derful terminal of voices we meet thou- 
sands and thousands of voices—some the 
same—some different. Some of these 
voices we can even link with a personality. 
This is probable because every voice has a 
distinct personality. 

Is that personality what you expect? 
To find that personality would be a great 
step in the union of service all over our 
vast universe and be of great value in 
helping us to serve others as we serve 


ourselves. Thus I hope you feel the mes- 
sage 1 have tried to give—that we are 
giad to meet you. 


Qualifications Necessary in the Se- 
lection of Telephone Operators. 
By Miss Gladys Gross, 


Shefield, Iowa. 


The following qualifications—in my 
opinion—are most necessary in the selec- 
tion of operators namely, character, phys- 
ical condition, efficiency, politeness, educa- 
tion and age. 

The qualification I consider most es- 
sential is that of character. [I have chosen 
character first for the reason—without it 
no one, regardless who they may be, 
should be able to qualify for any position. 

Of course, in the past operators have 
been criticized more or less from a moral 
standpoint. There is less cause for this 
today than there has been, due to the 
fact that chief operators have been more 
careful and considerate in their selections, 
alse.the companies haye done much to cor- 
rect ‘this ‘dendition’ by restricting - certain 
liberties of operators as well: a8 pattons. 

Trustworthiness in regard to character 
is also of great importance. The opera- 
tor should be very careful that she does 
not repeat anything heard over the lines; 
especially is this a necessary requisite of 
a small-exchange operator. 

The next qualification named is that of 
physical condition. By this I mean one 
who has a pleasing voice, good hearing, 
good eyesight and is not at all inclined to 
be irritable. 

The third qualification is that of effi- 
ciency. To become efficient the operator 
must be accurate and prompt in her work. 
She must learn readily, and be suitable 
for her position. 

Speed with reference to efficiency is 
very necessary. This qualification is es- 
pecially important in telephone work. I 
believe, however, it is best to dwell on 
accuracy with beginners, because if the 
operator does her work accurately to be- 
gin with, speed will eventually follow. 

Another qualification is that of polite- 
ness. The operator must be polite and 
courteous to the public. Occasionally 
slight misunderstandings arise which can 
be best taken care of in a courteous man- 
ner. 

Next education.—It is well to aim to se- 
cure operators who have had at least a 
high school education, but in case they 
have the other requisites and were un- 
able to obtain a high school education, 
due to circumstances not under their con- 
trol, it is very probable they will make 
good operators. 
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Lastly, I think there are cases in which 
age should be considered; for instance a 
younger person may be employed when 
under direct supervision of another more 
experienced, but were the prospect to be 
a night operator of a small exchange, per- 
haps one who was older could use better 
judgment. However, the average younger 
person usually adapts herself to new 
methods more readily. 


Working for the Subscriber and 


the Company. 
By Miss Forrest Gordon, 
Dows, Iowa. 

Working for a company would seem 
very easy, but where you have both the 
customer. and the company to deal with, 
it sometimes keeps a person guessing. The 
subscriber wants service and generally 
does not want to wait one minute on busy 
circuits, and we must strive to please him 
if it is possible to do so. 

Then if the telephone company does not 
keep the toll’ circuits, exchange lines and 
switchbeard, im good working order, the 
operator gets.the blame for not giving 
good service. The operator cannot give 
good service unless the equipment of the 
company is kept up. I also think that if 
an operator does not like her work, she 
cannot render good service, for if she is 
not interested she does not care, to a 
certain extent, how the public is served. 
At any time an operator is not satisfied 
with her position, she should quit and try 
her luck at something else. 

To serve the public you must have pa- 
tience with every one, though they scold 
you for not answering just as soon as 
they ring. Many subscribers seem to 
think that they are the only one ringing 
Central, when there may be four or five 
ringing at the same time. When people 


,enter a store and the clerks are busy, they 


wait for their turn to be waited upon. 
But with Central it is different—the sub- 
scriber thinks the operator can answer 
half a dozen calls at the same time, the 
effect of invisibility. 

To be a good operator she must be 
able to write a legible hand, articulate 
plainly and have at least a grammar school 
education. 

Another thing that would help the sub- 
scriber to better service is to call by num- 
ber—not to call Central and ask her to 
ring Mr. or Mrs. So and So. Many times 
Central does not know the number and 
she has to stop and look up the number. 
While she is doing this, someone else ‘s 
ringing in, and wondering why Central 
does not answer. 

To work for the company is muc’ 
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subscriber 
An oper- 


easier than working for the 
because it is more reasonable. 
ator has te work for the company with 
the same spirit as if she was working for 


herself. If the operators work together, 
they will be able to give better service. 

A great many subscribers have never 
been inside of a telephone office. If they 
would only step in to see what an oper- 
ator has to contend with, I think they 
would be more reasonable; it would give 
them some idea what the responsibility 
an operator has and what she has to con- 
tend with every day. 


Responsibility of a Telephone Op- 
erator in a Small Town. 
By Miss Louise Jergensen, 
Thornton, Iowa. 

The responsibility of an operator in a 
small town is, perhaps, greater than one 
might think at first thought. She is man- 
ager, chief operator, local and long dis- 
tance operator, collector, and janitor. 

In the larger places, she would have 
only one of these duties to be responsi- 
ble for. Along with all of the duties 
mentioned, she is supposed to be respon- 
sible for the movements of the doctor, the 
butcher, the banker, the produce man, 
what time the trains go, give every one 
the correct time as often as called for, 
the storms that burn out the telephones, 
and for all calls to parties who are not at 
home and therefore do not answer. 

In fact, the operator in a small town, 


must constitute herself an information 
bureau: “Please ring the store”; when 
later they don’t answer. “Do you know 


what they are paying for eggs today?” “Is 
the creamery open on Tuesdays?” “Who 
did the doctor take to the hospital to- 
day?” “Have you heard how Mrs. Blank 
is this morning?” “I can’t get the mayor, 
do you know whether there is council 
meeting or not?” “What time does the 
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Group at Operators’ School at Emmetsburg—One of Several 


show start?” “Are there English or Ger- 
man services at the Lutheran Church to- 
day?” and “What time is it, please?” 

Recently we had a night call. “Ring the 
doctor, and while you are ringing, please 
tell me what to do for croup,” came the 
message over the wire. The doctor was 
not in, but Central had a remedy for croup 
which she gladly gave the anxious mother, 
and the child was soon better. 

Some of the more serious responsibil- 
ities of the operator in a small town is a 
good clean, neat subscribers’ ledger—al- 
ways with every subscriber’s account right 
up to date—and toll statements right on 
hand in shape to show any subscriber a 
complete detail of all his distance 
calls. It is very important, in accepting 
long distance calls, to get full information 
from the patron before starting to pass 
the call to the toll center, and then get 
the call to the toll center just as quickly 
as possible. 


long 





Held in ltowa Recently. 


The operator must at all times see that 
the entire office building is neat and clean 
and everything in order, report all cases 
of telephone and line trouble promptly. 
This is important, for the 
promptly the troubles are reported, the 
more promptly they will be attended to. 


very more 


In fact, all services must be promptly 
rendered. 
The subscriber loves prompt service, 


both in the operator and the management, 
in seeing that their troubles are attended 
to quickly. The subscribers really hold the 
operators responsible for the prompt at- 
tention to their telephone and line trou- 
bles, regardless of who is really respon- 
sible. 

The operator is the mouthpiece of the 
company and has direct dealings with the 
patrons at all times. The company is 
judged by the public by the way the oper- 
ator presents her plan of service to her 
patrons, either on local or toll calls. 


The Value of System in Operating 


What System Is and a Few Examples Illustrating Its Benefits—Some of the 
Newer Methods That Make for Orderly Arrangement of Work—Paper Presented 
at the Chief Operators’ Conference Held at Des Moines, Iowa, Recently 


Chief Operator, Crawford County Telephone 


wonder if our failure to accomplish 
any undertaking, which requires time and 
effort, is not due to the fact that we have 
not previously planned the piece of work. 
System means plan, order, arrangement, 
you know. Take our long distance work, 
example: Any operator, who has her 
tickets assembled properly, knows how 


much easier it is to operate, both correctly 

and swiftly, for she knows just where 

each ticket will be according to the point 

it has progressed toward completion. 

‘\ young man was asked for his defini- 
of system. He replied: 


By Miss Grace Coan 


“I will illustrate my definition of 
tem by relating an incident which came to 
my attention recently. I was sitting in a 
depot, waiting for a train that would be 
due in a short time. I saw a young man 
enter, who after purchasing his ticket, 
opened his grip, took out a tablet and 
proceeded to make some sort of a carbon 
copy report. 

“In the process of making this report, 
he found it necessary to take out different 
articles from the grip. As I watched him 
work, I noticed that he knew just where 
to locate any article he needed, and when 


sys- 


Co., Denison, Lowa 


through with each article, he replaced it 
deliberately just where he got it. Finally, 
he replaced the order book in the grip, put 
his fountain pen in his pocket, lighted a 
cigar, read the paper for at least six or 
eight minutes, while he 
edly. 

“System, orderly arrangement. No won- 
der he accomplished quite a piece of work 
and finished with everything in its place. 

“That little incident has helped me in 
my work,” he concluded. 

I often think what a lack of system 
there was in most telephone offices a few 


smoked compos- 
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years ago. In fact, if we were to visit 
an exchange where the operators worked 
as we did seven years ago, I am sure we 
would find conditions very amusing. 

We had no particular system for oper- 
ating and no standard phrases. “Hello” 
was a very common word; operators used 
it to answer line signals, both local and 
toll, especially supervisory signals. “Num- 
ber,” of course, operators took for grant- 
ed, was the correct phrase for answering 
local line signals. Then someone added 
“Please.” Operators were soon impressed 
with how much more courteous the word 
“Please” added to “Number,” made the 
phrase sound; therefore, “Please” found 
its way into the operators’ vocabulary. 

The reason’ for not repeating orders, at 
that time, was that the repetition of the 
number was considered a great waste of 
the operator’s time. “Why, she could be 
answering another number while repeating 
a number,” was the argument made by 
the operator. 

The manager went back into his office 
and sat down. What more could he do 
—in those days? What he went into the 
operating room to tell her was that he 
had visited a town where the operators 
repeated all orders and the manager there 
said it had cut down the wrong number 
connections and saved time for both oper- 
ators and patrons. 

Now, think of the poor cords, how 
they were jerked out of the jack! When 
the operator could not reach them easily, 
why shouldn’t she handle them roughly, if 
she saved a little of her time? Since the 
operator has had the opportunity of at- 
tending the annual schools and has heard 
the discussions, which are all in favor of 
system and order, she has grown broader 
in her views. 

The following are a few of the results 
gained by systematic work and better op- 
erating : 

The development of teamwork has been 
a great help in speeding up the local ser- 
vice. It must be watched closely, though, 
for an operator must not plug-up another 
number until the last connection is dis- 
posed of. 

In offices of any size, the operators 
should not communicate; this surely im- 
proves the service. Operators have been 
known to allow a line signal to burn until 
they finished telling something interesting 
to a fellow-worker. 

Switchboard marking has done away 
with a great deal of confusion caused by 
patrons moving, who consequently had to 
have their numbers changed. The result 
is that the subscriber does not reach the 
wrong party and the subscriber, having the 
new number, is not called unnecessarily. 

Something else, that is very important, 
is the correct building and clearing of toll 
circuits. The operator must know the 
right routing, before she takes up the cir- 
cuit to work on a call. If she does not, 
the intermediate operator must look up 
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the routing; this is imposing on each op- 
erator, as she is doing the originating op- 
erator’s work. 

Clearing properly is just as important, 


for a through connection cannot be taken - 


down without a verbal clearance order. If 
the intermediate operator is not author- 
ized to clear a circuit, she must find out 
if it is clear before taking down the con- 
nection. 

The telephone companies took peg 
counts a great many years ago, but their 
methods were much more simple than ours 
of today. They had two small boxes on 
the switchboard; one contained a num- 








Manual vs. Mental Knowledge. 


Manual knowledge of the work is im- 
portant, but without the mental train- 
ing that directs the movements of the 
hand it leads to little. A man in the 
shop who has no education will be pro- 
moted, it is true; but the man who has 
made it his business to learn why the 
wheels go round, and how, stands a 
much better chance. That is self-evi- 
dent. He will travel faster and farther. 

Lack of theoretic knowledge and the 
ability to get to fundamentals that 
mental training gives are a handicap 
which may be made up in time, but 
meanwhile others with such training are 
getting ahead and working at a bigger 
job.—General W. W. Atterbury, vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 








ber of kernels of corn; as the operator an- 
swered a call, she took a kernel of corn 
from one box and placed it in the other. 
At the end of the hour the kernels were 
counted and recorded. 


This method of peg count did not prove 
satisfactory, as oftentimes the corn was 
spilled, thus making the peg count inac- 
curate; the peg count of today is very sat- 
isfactory. Peg counts can easily be taken 
regularly in most offices. They are of great 
assistance in determining the number of op- 
erators needed to carry on the work and 
in distributing the load. In smaller ex- 
changes, peg counts may only be taken 
once a year, so as to give the company an 
idea of the business that is being done. 

An interesting practice is observing long 
distance calls to determine the number 
completed within ten minutes. This prac- 
tice has a tendency to speed up the com- 
pletion of calls, as the observing sheet 
shows the time of day and the operator 
who completes the call. Most naturally, 
each operator tries to bring up her pre- 
vious day’s record. 

Through publicity the patrons of the 
company have become better acquainted 
with telephone work. The company has 
proven to the public that much time can 
be saved when answering the telephone by 
announcing the name or telephone number. 
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It has taken a great deal of patience on 
the part of the company to train sub- 
scribers to use the directory and to call 
by number. In larger exchanges, sub- 
scribers who do not know the number are 
referred to Information; in smaller of- 
fices, the operator gives subscribers the 
number each time that they call by name, 

At first it is a little difficult to educate 
the subscribers in the smaller exchanges, 
for there are always a certain few who 
think they are the busiest people in town; 


‘but they can be convinced of the im- 


portance of calling by number and in 
time will co-operate with the company. 


’ For instance, they are invited to the of- 


fice to see how the work is carried on, 
or someone in authority calls) them and 
explains our methods to them personally. 

No doubt next year we will be able to 
tell of improvements over this year’s 
work, even though it does not seem pos- 
sible. 


State Association Executives Meet 
in Chicago in June. 

Following the custom inaugurated last 
summer—of holding a meeting of the ex- 
ecutives of the various state telephone 
associations—a call has been issued by 
President F. B. MacKinnon, of the United 
States Independent Telephone Association, 
for a meeting to be held Friday and Satur- 
day, June 8 and 9, in Chicago. 

Announcement will be made later as to 
the place of meeting in Chicago. It is 
anticipated that there will be a much larger 
attendance at this meeting than at the one 
held in St. Paul last July, owing to the 
fact that Chicago is more centrally located 
for some of the executives of the asso- 
ciations. 

Attention at this year’s meeting will be 
focused mainly upon two _ topics—the 
financing of telephone companies and en- 
ploye benefit plans. 


Eighth Machine-Switching Office 
in New York City. 

The New York Telephone Co. ar- 
nounced May 18 that “Jerome,” the city’s 
eighth machine-switching telephone central 
office, would soon be placed in operation in 
the company’s new building at 117-127 
East 167th Street, the Bronx. 

Dial telephones are now being substituted 
for the manual instruments at the premises 
of subscribers who will be served by the 
new Office. 


Washington Association Will Have 
Its Convention June 22-23. 

The Washington Independent Telephone 
Association will hold its annual conven- 
tion Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, 
at Blaine. W.-M. Anderson, of Wenatchee, 
secretary of the association, announces 
that plans are under way to make this 
year’s meeting the best one yet, and he ex- 
pects a good attendance. 
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What Is Your Company Doing? 





Chats About Company Doings, 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 


The Tri-State Social and Dramatic 
Club, an organization composed of em- 
ployes of the Tri State Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., and sponsored by the good 
will department of the company, of which 
Mrs. Dora B. Hancock is supervisor, pre- 
sented at the Metropolitan Theater, St. 
Paul, Minn., Saturday, May 5, its third 
annual play. This year’s play—a musical 
melange in two acts called “Satsuma”— 
was one of the most brilliant and spectac- 
ular follies ever attempted by amateurs. 

Elaborate stage settings and lighting 
effects were obtained from eastern studios 
for the production. The cast was made 
up of 93 club members. 

Particularly striking events of the 
first act included such effects as the mani- 
kin chorus of young ladies in men’s full 
evening dress, the pink and gold ballet, 
Spanish chorus, the Satsuma dance in 
black and white and solo dances of Gladys 
Roberts, who personally directed the 
ballet and all dancing numbers. 

The influence of ancient Egypt, produc- 
ing weird music, ancient garb and Egyp- 
tian dances contrasted with the up-to- 
date dress of American travelers, formed 
the attractive and colorful setting for the 
second act. The comedy act in the form 
of clever dialogue and lyric was 
written and performed by Miss Gilberta 
B. Nafey and J. W. Cook, members of 
the club. Miss Blanche Williams, J. 
Willard Edwards, Misses Olive Remlin, 
Irene Capistrant and Mable Ramsey in 
song numbers, were particularly pleasing. 

Special mention should be made of the 
duets of the Misses Fleu and Chapman 
and Penning and Rosenquist. One of the 


song 


big hits of the show was the work done 





by the quartet composed of Messrs. Hess, 
Markus, Johnson and Peters. 

The entire show was presented under 
the personal direction of H. R. Allens- 
worth, valuation engineer of the Tri- 
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Miss Elva C. Chapman and Miss Dorothy 
A. Fleu Made a Great Hit. 


State, to whom the decided success of the 
show should be largely credited. Satsuma 
was certainly worth more than the price 
of admission and furnished a substantial 
foundation among the Tri-State Dramatic 
and Social Club’s friends for next year’s 
play. 





While on an inspection tour, the junior 
electrical engineers’ class of Purdue Uni- 





versity, Lafayette, Ind., visited the offices 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Fort Wayne, Ind., on May 12. 

It was the custom of the junior electri- 
cal engineering students of the university 
to make an annual tour of inspection of 
electrical properties of special interest to 
them, but the world war interrupted this 
general plan and it was not resumed until 
this year. On May 10, 11 and 12 the class 
made the first 
war. 


inspection tour since the 


A rather significant feature of the tour 
was that an inspection of the main offices 
of the Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
was included in the schedule. The greatly 
increased demand by telephone companies 
for electrical engineers has stimulated the 
interest of engineering students in 
phone properties. 

Eighty were in the 
group that inspected the company’s offices 
and all were enthusiastic in their 
ments on the instruction they 
and items. of unusual interest brought to 
their attention. They spent two hours in 
a careful inspection of the switchboards 


tele- 
student engineers 


com- 


recei\ ed 


in operation and of the terminal rooms 
and equipment. 
The telephone industry as a whole is 


benefited by such visits of student engi- 
neers, and engineering colleges should be 
include telephone 
properties in their schedules for inspection 
tours. 


encouraged to regularly 


“Il am enclosing a copy of an article 
which was published by both of the daily 
papers of Warsaw, Ind., and created con- 
siderable fun and talk, concerning the tele- 
phone company,” says J. W. Scott, man- 
ager, Warsaw, Ind. 


“Again, I find that quite a number of 





The Entire Cast of “‘Satsuma,’”’ Given by the Tri-State Social 








and Dramatic Club—The Entertainment Was a Great Success. 
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patrons have taken the directory in an idle 
hour to see what further could be made 
of the names in the telephone directory. 

“I believe the best publicity that our 
company has had has been caused by the 
association of the various names in our 
cirectory. 

“Thinking perhaps a great number of 
telephone men might get good from the 
same thing, if the idea were suggested, | 
am sending this copy and if you desire to 
use it you are welcome.” 





Mr. Scott has worked up an entertain- 
ing article with a clever play on the names 
found in the directory. Undoubtedly many 
of our readers will get some ideas and 
amusement from the article which fol- 
lows: 


What’s in a Name? Look What Is Re- 
vealed in Warsaw’s Telephone 
Directory. 


BY J. W. SCOTT. 
The Commercial Telephone Co.'s direc- 
tory will not only place one in touch with 
the citizens of Warsaw, but if the names 


be applied, will involve side trips into 
realms of history, zoology, anatomy, 
weather conditions and climate. The his- 


torical names of America are perpetuated 
by the book. 

See what this. book does to the 1&th 
amendment! Beers, Siders, Gibsons, Gor- 
dons, with Brewers, Maish, Barrs and 
Glasses openly advertised. 

Listen to the Crafts represented: Mil- 
lers, Miners, Colemans, Taylors, Slaters, 
Turners, Shumakers, Weavers, Bakers and 
Goldsmiths with a force of Beyers, Sell- 
ers and Skinners to put it Overall. These 
employ Cooks, Filars, Butlers, Ushers, 
Wheelers and Oylers, who are supervised 
by a Boss who was a Sailor and is a Red- 
man, and a Foreman, who was a Seman 
and is a Shriner. These men are Young, 
Stout, Long, Manley and Wise. 

Visit the zoological garden. We have 
Lyons, Wolfs, Campbells, Moose, Coons, 
Haas, Dobbins, Lambs, Beagles and Shep- 
herd Kers. The garden is an Aiker of 
land with Boggs, Rockhills, Poor Clay and 
Lakes. The animals run Luse Sommers 
and Winters. 

For a study in anatomy we have a 
Foote, Hand, Shinn, Hipp and Hyde. 

You, Isaac Waltons, are represented in 
Anglin, by Fishers, Carpers, Netters, 
Spears with Lakes; Pike, Dewart and 
Webster. 

The farm is represented by a Haymaker, 
Ryman, Greenfield, Groves, and Parks 
with Clover, Hay and Reeds. Due to a 
Bumgardner, who did not use his Ladds 
and their Powers to Schue the Grubbs 
away, the Boss stood a Gast. The Hay- 
den was empty. 

For Hunters and Fowlers, there are 
Ferndell, Woods with Small Elders. 
Linns and Stumps are provided. 

The rainbow is there with its Blacks, 
Browns, Blues, Greens, Whites and Grays 
with the Dyes and Schades. 
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THE SENTINEL POPPIES. 


By Robert Bell McKendry. 


“A MeMoriaL TO Our HEROES 
THE Poppies.” 

In Flanders’ Field the sentinel poppies 
stand, 

On hillside and valley, and all thro’ the 
land; 

Watch and ward sweet they keep o’er the 
graves of our dead, 

A greeting of love held in each bobbing 
head. 


BENEATH 


When the winds chant a dirge for the 
valiant who rest, 

In the soil that their blood has eternally 
blest, 

The brave little poppies keep time with 
the hymn, 

Nodding and bobbing with rhythm and 
vim. 


And sometimes kind Heaven weeps over 
each bed, 

In sorrow, ’twould seem, for the lives that 
were shed, 

Then, drooping their proud heads, the 
poppies bend low, 

And mingle their tears as they sway to 
and fro. 


And when chill Winter wraps her pure 
mantle of white 

Round the forms of the brave lads who 
fell in the fight, 

The poppies creep under the blanket of 
snow, 

And _cheerily 

below. 


whisper to lov’d ones 


And so through the years the sweet story 


will be— 

How in sunshine and rain, or when 
storms cross the lea, 

The sentinel poppies their faith-vigil 
keep 


O’er the couch of our boys as they take 
their long sleep. 


Mourn not, then, and grieve not because 
they are gone; 

Their valor will live in both story and 
song : 

How to make the world safe no ground 
did they yield, 


As they fell mid the poppies on red 
Flanders’ Field. 
And as their pure heart blood seeped 


down thro’ the sod, 

It was eagerly drunk by the poppies— 
and God 

Blessed the giving—an immortal 

To guard well the memories of 
Flanders’ Field. 


(Copyright, May, 1923.) 


shield, 
grim 








For music we find Fifers, Pipers, Bells, 
Blackhawks and Thrushes with Carrolls. 

Want to buy a Carr? We have Fords, 
Franklins and Haines; or Mabie it is only 
a Lytle Gift you wish? Here is a sample 
list: Funnels, Heeters, Horns, Globes, 
Bales of Sheets and Coyles of Copper. 

The Bible? Sure! There are the Cains, 
Jobes, Jordans, Thomas, Simon and Baum 
of Gilead. 

Our knockers are Basts, Rapps, Stoners, 
Pounds and Polks. 

Say, girls! What Schade is Brownell; 
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end for extremes how is this: Chase,.( ral] 
and Russell? 

Watch your step 
Pierce, Stingers 
Rasors. 

Send in your replies at once. How many 
Pounds in a Millington, Edgington or a 
Headington? How old is Oldfathcr? 
Long is Longfellow? Low is Lowman? 
And what is Gilworth, and what does Ger- 
lack? : 

Should the Milburn, the Byler Burst 
will Dilsaver? Will Hilligas or Gaskill 
the man in the Moon? 

Will Milice Fries? 

For a Tripp abroad, there is a Hull of 
Good Beam to Carey you Bowling over 
the Ripples. The compass is represented 
by the Norths, Souths, East and Wests to 
guide you to Berlin, Ireland, or the Jer- 
man Border, where you may find Kings, 
Dukes and Castles. 

Guy and Jays who Carey Leiter Domes 
instead of Morehead should not Mock or 
Guy. It shows Poor Breading. The di- 
rectory recommends Howe and Cornell for 
education. 

Don’t start a Rough over the foregoing 
—the directory furnishes prize fighter 
McCoy to take a Polk, an Armey, Arch- 
ers, Spears and a campfield. 

Don’t Hoot at Tom or Lambert. Others 
may Hoppus and there will be Amos to 
Ward off. Say Melick and run. 

A conundrum? See Oram if Rigdon 
and Carteau. As a Ruse, run like a White- 
head to Dewart Lake. Hale a Newcomer, 
who will show you how to Brubaker. Phil- 
lipson for you now have a Fulford with 
Williard battery. Don’t Welch Orr Be- 
roth; the Lehman would use a_ Derrick 
and is Aiken to get: you in Dutch. 

You are not to Marvel. Look Wise, the 
Burden is hers. They Willette Knicker- 
bockers be worn in Winters and Neher 
Freese. 

Mottos : 

Mottos are easily discovered, for in- 
stance : 

Deem, 


There are Thorns to 
and Kutz by Sharp 


Standard Quality a Sterling 
Groth; unlike a Valentine, good each and 
every day. 

If work is a Drudge, Cease! Be a Free- 
man, Meek; have Hope and exercise 
Justus. 


We have traveled broadly and you may 
be hungry. The directory hands you 4 
menu: Frankforts and Murphys with 
Cress and Spriggs. Choice of meats— 
Bareham, Sandham, Dunham, Dillingham 
with Rice and Graham, Dunwell. On Sun- 
days, especially Easterday, a Bloomer for 
the table. 

Cash is required but again our needs are 
supplied: There are Plyes of Nichols and 
Shillings and Thrift to supply Moore. 

While there is much that might be taken 
from this wonderful book, there is an end 
to all things. I ran into Graves and Cof- 
fins, and I am so frightened that my name 
is Dennis. 
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The Cable Workers in the heart of cities 
or at civilization’s outposts can always 
depend on Prest-O-Lite Service. 





Ward H. Snook 
is right 


Ward H. Snook knows Cable Work. 
He knows the best methods and tools. 
Writing in Telephony he said: 


“The usual cable sheath tools * * * are 
very useful but not necessary. All one 
needs is a pocket knife, a hammer, the 
necessary sheet lead from which to 
make the sleeves, a stick of solder the 
size of a lead pencil, an acetylene 
blow torch with a pencil flame, a pair 
of tin trimmers scissors and a mole- 
skin about 2 x 2.” 





M C Tank may be strapped But just as important to the cable 
ciiaaieoanaiuens splicer is the Prest-O-Lite Service which 
makes possible the Prest-O-Lite Torch. 


Wherever the job is there is one of the 
22,000 P-O-L Stations 22,000 P-O-L stations ready to fur- 
ar’ War ale ie nish equipment and to exchange full 
— tanks for empties, charging you only 
for the gas. This service is dependable 
and economical. It makes possible the 
use of Prest-O-Lite Torch, always on 
the job,—the tool that saves lost time 


and lost motion. Get acquainted with 


B Tank stays on ground Prest-OLite Gas 


while you work on line. 
. and PREST-O-LITE APPLIANCES 


If your dealer can’t show you all you 
want to know—write us for details. 


THE PREST-O-LITE COMPANY, Inc. 


1 j 
| q SMALL TANK SALES DEPARTMENT 
. & Indianapolis, Ind. 
. ; New York Office: 30 East 42nd Street 
; { Pacific Coast Office: 599 Zighth Street, San Francisco 
Jn Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 




















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having ‘Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


and Actions of City 


Discontinues Alabama Exchange 
That Had Seven Subscribers. 

Granting the petition of the Southern 
Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., the Ala- 
bama Public Service Commission on May 
9 authorized the company to discontinue 
the operation of its exchange at Hillsboro. 

The exchange had only seven subscribers, 
six of whom endorsed the petition for dis- 
continuance. 


Bad Bargain No Reason for Abro- 
gating a Contract. 

The theory of regulation received a new 
twist by a recent decision of the Nebraska 
Supreme Court, and the lawyers there are 
doing considerable talking about it. 

One of the basic parts of regulation 
by the state includes a nullification of 
all municipal franchises. Thus if a tele- 
phone company secured a long-term fran- 
chise to operate a plant in a city in the 
day when competition was the thing, the 
commissions and the courts have gener- 
ally been holding that if the rates fixed 
therein become unremunerative at any fu- 
ture time, the company cannot be bound 
by them. This was based on the theory 
that the state power superseded that of 
its political subdivisions. 

The case before Nebraska Supreme 
Court was one where the village of Daven- 
port had secured an injunction in the lower 
court against the Meyer Hydro-Electric 
Co., which operated a light plant in 
connection with a mill. It entered into 
a 25-year contract with the city, in the 
form of a franchise ordinance that gave 
it certain rights to the public thorough- 
fares, to furnish current for a stipulated 
price. 


Lately the cost of generating electricity 


has increased, and the company notified 
the village authorities that unless it would 
pay higher rates than stipulated in the 
contract, it would refuse further to fur- 
nish current. 

It was clearly shown in the trial that 
the law does not permit a village in Ne- 
braska to enter into a contract extend- 
ing beyond a 5-year period. Before the 
supreme court, the company urged this as 
a reason why it should hold that the con- 
tract was void, because it was beyond the 
power of the village authorities to make 
—a doctrine called by the legal term of 
ultra vires. 

The supreme court holds, however, that 
the doctrine of ultra vires is not available 
where its application will defeat the ends 
of justice and work a legal wrong. The 
company, it says, recognized the village’s 
right to contract by entering into one with 


it and obeying it until its own interests 
were damaged. It cannot now claim that 
the village cannot hold it to the terms of 
that contract. 

Men, it says, make bad bargains and are 
financially ruined by them. That, how- 
ever, is no reason for abrogating the con- 
tract that includes the bad bargain. Cor- 
porations, sometimes, do likewise, but the 
courts will hold their contracts inviolate, 
especially wher, as in this case, to do 
otherwise would endanger life, health and 
property. 





Illinois Bell Asks Leave to Issue 
$50,000,000 in Bonds. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission held 
a hearing May 16 on application of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co., for authority 
to issue $50,000,000 of its 5 per cent, first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. The com- 
mission took the petition under advisement. 

The proposed issue is for the purpose of 
meeting obligations due under first mort- 
gage maturing December 1 of this year, 
to retire floating indebtedness, and to se- 
cure additional capital for additions and 
betterments to property. 

Application filed at this time to 
enable the commission to check the com- 
pany’s records of expenditures for con- 
struction, and approve the financing, in 
order to avoid delay at the time of issu- 
ance of the bonds. 

The application did not state the price 
at which the bonds were to be sold. Ar- 
rangements for the issue are to be made 
at some futufe time prior to the date of 
maturity of the present issue. 

An open form of mortgage was sub- 
mitted to the commission covering the 
Illinois property of the company. The 
bonds to be issued thereunder are to ma- 
ture 33 years from date of issue, with 
provisions for issuing additional bonds in 
future years under the usual restrictions 
as to the construction of additional prop- 
erty, and the earnings on the entire prop- 
erty. 

Information submitted to the commis- 
sion by the company in connection with 
the application showed that the company 
has issued and outstanding $60,000,000 
common stock, and that the total book 
value of the company’s property in Illinois 
is in excess of $120,000,000. 

California Investigetion for Main- 


taining Efficient Service. 
Development of telephone service in 


California on an _ unprecedented scale, 
calling for a construction program 
throughout the state by the telephone 
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companies aggregating $30,000,000 during 
1923, has caused the California Railroad 
Commission through its telephone depart- 
ment to inaugurate a state-wide investi- 
gation of the telephone situation with the 
view to maintaining service at the high- 
est possible state of efficiency. 

Under the direction of Walter J. 
Dodge, telephone and telegraph engineer 
of the commission, a careful check will 
be made of conditions in the northern and 
southern sections of the state with the 
view of ascertaining whether it will be 
possible to reduce the number of delayed 
installations, and the number of service 
complaints, made to the commission and 


_to the companies by patrons. 


Some idea of the magnitude of the tel- 
ephone development in California to keep 
pace with the rapidly growing population 
and business requirements of the state 
may be gained from the fact that the 
1923 program’ for Los Angeles alone calls 
for the expenditure of approximately 
$15,000,000, while a similar amount will 
be expended throughout the rest of the 
state to meet demands for service. 

Complaints of all nature in regard to 
telephone service to the railroad commis- 
sion average 600 a month in Los Angeles, 
and about 70 a month for the rest of the 
state. Complaints to the company in Los 
Angeles aggregate approximately 6,000 a 
month. Delayed installations in Los An- 
geles now aggregate nearly 15,000, while 
installations are being made at the rate 
of 4,500 a month. Applications during 
February numbered 13,000. Service 
changes numbered 4,000 in addition to the 
new installations. 

It is for the purpose of preventing a 
condition similar to that in Los Angeles 
from developing in San Francisco and 
the bay district, which are now showing 
indications of a great increase in popula- 
tion and the incidental demand for tele- 
phone service. 

The recent installation of a new tele- 
phone exchange in Berkeley to be known 
as Thornwall exchange was in line with 
the efforts of the telephone company to 
keep pace with the demands for service 
in Berkeley, which are showing a fre 
markable increase. 


Will Issue Stock and Raise Rates 
When Service Improves. 

Authority to issue $50,000 of 6 per cent 
preferred stock and to increase rates at 
Decatur and Berne, Ind., when it makes 
improvements with the money der: ed 
from the sale of the stock was conta red 
in an order issued May 7 by the Indiana 
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Monarch magneto switchboards, at 
! a glance, look very similar to all | 
aR Bu858 other makes, but — examine the 
ne | workmanship and design closely 
and you will find there is really no 
comparison. ‘The illustrations and 




















description given below will con- 
vince you of these facts. 





vital parts are arranged. All essen- 

| tial parts are easily reached; the drop 

| coils, jacks, night alarm, bus bars 

' and cord racks. Condensers are 
mounted in a cabinet to protect them 
from cord weights. So that no 
soldered connections need ever be 
disturbed, wiring for transmitter 
and night alarm battery, buzzer test 
taps, booth jack and other uses is 
brought out to numbered taps on the 
terminal strip. 





| : 
| Note how neatly and compactly all 
| } ; 

| 





Monarch Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 


951 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Tel-Electric Co., Houston, Texas Electrical Supply Co., New Orleans, La. | 
Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. Coker Electric Supply Co., Los Angeles, Cal. | 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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Public Service Commission to the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co., of Decatur. 

The order establishes $3.50 a month for 
business and $2 a month for residence 
telephones one-party stations. 


Rates Approved for Missouri Ex- 
change of Kansas City Company. 
Effective June 1, the Kansas City Tele- 
phone Co. has been authorized—by the 
Missouri Public Service Commission’s 
order of May 12—to establish the follow- 
ing rates for service at its exchange at 


Hickman Mills: 


Business— 
NY i bisa its d dng on alone $4.50 
NE 6 on8 canna tie adiewee cd 2.75 
a a teas 1.00 
Residence— 
CS ee er ee 2.25 
NY Sei aegis bald iden Wed amin 2.00 
ES ee 1.75 
I i a ae acs il eal 15 
Rural— 
Business, ten-party ............... 2.50 
Residence, ten-party .............. 2.00 
P. B. X.— 
NNN <a soiia ee cease rex are ei 4.50 
ree pe een aiee Srane 1.25 
Missouri Commission Approves 


Sale of St. James Company. 

Authority to sell the St. James Tele- 
phone Co., of St. James, was granted to 
C. A. McComb on May 17 by the Missouri 
Public Service Commission, it appearing 
that the mayor of St. James had assented 
to the transfer. ; 

The new owner is W. E. McComb, and 
the price mentioned is $12,000. 


Want Zone Service at Local Ex- 
change Service Rates. 

Hearing was had on May 16 by the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission on 
the application of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for permission to 
add 25 cents a month to the charge for 
residence and $1.00 a month additional 
for business service to patrons at Univer- 
sity Place and Bethany, two suburbs of 
Lincoln. 

A committee of citizens and representa- 
tives of the city governments appeared 
to protest, largely on the ground that 
they did not care to pay any more than they 
are now paying. These two cities, totalling 
about 6,000 population, have been served 
for years from a manual exchange at 
University Place, and the subscribers have 
been given the service furnished all other 
patrons of the Lincoln zone. 

Up until the wartime they paid the 
same rate as did Lincoln people and others 
in the zone, but for some reason that 
General Manager Mattison told the com- 
mission he did not recall, no raise was 
made there when Lincoln rates were in- 
creased to meet the added cost of giving 
service. 

Following the 
lines 


development along the 


indicated by the economic survey 
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which suggests where branch exchanges, 
trunks and distributing lines should be 
built when changes are made, the com- 
pany recently erected a new building at 
University Place and changed to the man- 
ual service. At the same time it took in 
a section of northwest Lincoln, serving 
about 500 telephones. 

Mr. Mattison said that the company 
had increased its investment from $99,000 
to over $200,000, and if the raise was de- 
nied, the anomalous situation would be pre- 
sented of not only all other Lincoln zone 
subscribers paying more but that the 500 
newly-added to the University Place ex- 
change would be paying more than the 
others thereon. 

The asked the objectors 
when they came, May 25, to be prepared to 
answer Whether they 
thought there should be any difference on 
the rates charged patrons of the suburbs 
and those charged Lincoln people for the 
same service, and if so, why? Whether 
if it be shown that the company does not 
need the added revenue they contend, that 
the saving be spread over the entire zone 
or confined to them? These were the 
two defenses they presented. 

The submitted testimony to 
show that prior to 1918 the patrons were 


commission 


two questions: 


company 


given the option of local or zone service, 
at the two scheduled rates, and where 
they figured that a large percentage would 
want only local service, only one business 
man out of 42 so voted and only 35 resi- 
This left 
less than 5 per cent of the total wanting 
local service only. 


dence patrons out of over 500, 


Now the other 95 per 
cent, who want zone service, object to 
paying the zone rates. 


Same Rates Will Continue Effec- 
tive in Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

The application of the United Telephone 
Co., of Bellefontaine, Ohio, to continue 
using the rates which have been effective 
since January, 1921, was allowed by the 
Ohio Public Utilities 
May 9. 

The rates permit a 4.6 per cent return 
on the valuation of the property as found 
by the commission. 


Commission on 


Higher Rates Allowed Company 
Which Suffered from Storm. 

A schedule of increased rates was al- 
lowed the Manitowoc & Northern Tele- 
phone Co., operating in the vicinity of 
Manitowoc and Two Rivers, by the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission’s order of 
May 17, which takes effect June 1. 

The company receives switching service 
from the Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the 
Two Rivers Telephone Co. in the terri- 
tories in which it operates. 

The present rate for rural lines is $15 
a year, payable semi-annually in advance. 
In addition, the company has a few one 
and two-party lines for which rates have 
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never been established, but the subscribers 
on these lines are willing to pay the rates 
asked for. 

It developed at the hearing that the 
company had suffered very severely from 
the sleet storm of February, 1922; that 
practically its entire wire plant was de- 
stroyed, and that the cost of rebuilding 
was about $9,000. All the lines are metallic 
and the maximum loading on any line is 
given as ll. 

It appeared that 182 subscribers receive 
service from the Manitowoc exchange and 
15 from the Two Rivers exchange. The 
switching charge of the Wisconsin Bell 
for service from its Manitowoc exchange 
is $7.50 per station per year, and that of 
the Two Rivers company is $6. 

The company property 
value at $16,000. The commission thought 
$12,000 was more nearly correct, but took 
into consideration the abnormal loss suf- 
fered on account of the storm. 


estimated its 


It was difficult to estimate expenses for 
last year, because operation was entirely 
suspended during a portion of the time. 
However, a fair amount to allow for ex- 
penses seemed to be $2,720. With a rev- 
enue of about $3,600 this year, there would 
be approximately $900 left for depreciation 
and return and for wiping out extraordi- 
nary losses due to the sleet storm. It was 
apparent, though, that the company did not 
stress the importance of a return upon its 
property, and that the rates allowed would 
enable it to keep up the property in fairly 
good condition. 

The new schedule provides the following 
vet rates per month: 

Rural, one-party 
eater er ere ere 3.39 
Rural, multi-party 5 


On one-party stations, there is an addi- 
tional mileage charge of $1.50 per year for 
each quarter mile or fraction thereof be- 
yond a radius of one and one-quarter 
miles; and on two-party stations the extra 
charge is 75 
mile. 

The company is also allowed to make an 
installation charge of $3, to be refunded 
if the party remains a subscriber for a 
period of two years. 


cents per year per quarter 


Order Issued Legalizing Rate 
Which Has Been in Effect. 


On May 17 the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission gave the Farmers Independent 
Telephone Co. permission to discontinue 
its present legal rate of $12 a year and 
place in effect, as of June 1, a semi-annual 
rental of $9 gross or $7.50 net. This rate 
is for instruments furnished by  sub- 
scribers. 

The discount rule provides that 
shall be deducted from the gross rate for 
bills paid on or before the end of the third 
month of the billed period. 

The rate allowed is not an increas:—t 


$1.50 


May 
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“IT’S THE HANDY TOOL” 


Easy to operate 
Gives a clean-cut brand 


|i || EVERHOT 
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THE THREE-IN-ONE TOOL 
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Branding Iron—Soldering Iron 


x ' ) —Blow Torch— 


3rands from trade marks, drawings 
ty or illustrations of any description. 
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ht Get our descriptive literatur now 

k | \ EVERHOT MANUFACTURING CO. 
I- ( MAYWOOD ILLINOIS 

‘ 5 Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. 
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RINGING SERVICE S en - r or 


j for 24 hours a day—and no watching or care ex- 
) cept to lubricate! And the service is uniform and 
regular under all conditions. 


Have YOU got this? 
The Holtzer-Cabot 


Magneto-Ringing Motor-Generator 


Sample 





Then you will see why there are 
over 50 million Bonita Aerial 
Cable Rings in use. Grip, squeeze, 
snap, and the ring is attached. 
That’s all. No tools necessary. 





will assure you this sort of service. You owe it 


to yourself to investigate. There are thousands in : 
use. And YOURS is ready for shipment when- Standardized by A. T. & T. Co. 


ever you order it. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. CAMERON APPLIANCE CO. 


Chicago Boston 
= ! EVERETT, MASS. 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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THE ONE-MAN 
KIT 


C. E. D. Kit No. 1 


This little First Aid 
Kit fitted with Com- 
pact Emergency 
Dressings, may be 
worth its weight in 
gold to a lineman, in- 
staller, troubleman or 
inspector. Each of 
these dressings is a 
complete emergency 
treatment, bringing to 
First Aid an approxi- 
mation of surgical 
cleanliness. 


Why not standardize 
your First Aid equip- 
ment by installing 
Compact Emergency 
Dressings? 


Send for Booklet T 5 





First Aid Specialty 
Company 


35 Nassau Street New York 


\ 
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appearing that the company has _ been 
charging $15 a year where instruments 
were furnished by the subscribers, and $18 
for company-owned instruments. The 
order simply legalizes the rate charged. 
According to the company’s annual re- 
port for the year ended December 31, 1922, 
the operating revenues amounted to $4,644 
and the operating expenses, exclusive of 
depreciation, to $2,856, leaving a balance 
of $1,788 available for depreciation and 
return. 


Mountain States Files Statement 

of 1922 Operations in Utah. 

According to the statement filed by the 

Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. with the Utah Public Utilities Com- 
mission for 1922, the net income on the 
Utah property was $355,000. The value 
of property is given as $9,570,000. 

he company has 48,000 owned stations 
and 450 service stations in the state, yield- 
ing operating revenues of $2,400,000, with 
telephone operating expenses of $1,772,000, 
including $480,000 depreciation. 


Ohio Bell Acquires Control of 
Montgomery County Company. 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. on May 3 

absorbed the Montgomery County Tele- 

phone Co., a line which has furnished 
service to Miamisburg, West Carrallton, 

Centerville, Sulphur Grove and _ other 

points since 1905, when the company was 

organized. 
The consideration is said to have been 
$100,000. 


Separate Exchange Areas for Sub- 
urbs Held Discrimination. 

Small municipalties and residence com- 
munities forming the suburbs of a large 
city, the inhabitants of which suburban 
communities have their social and com- 
mercial interests in the metropolitan cen- 
ter, cannot be said to have separate com- 
munity interests. 

Where a telephone business has been 
built up to include such city and its sub- 
urbs, with free call service throughout 
the entire district, the telephone company 
may not thereafter separate the suburbs 
into separate exchange areas, and make 
toll charges for calls beyond the bound- 
aries of. each exchange area. To do so 
amounts to: unjust discrimination. (Per 
Marshall, C. J.) City of Cincinnati vs. 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission; Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, 137 Northeastern, 
36. 

Franchise Rates Increased As the 
Subscribers Increase. 

The telephone franchise contract with 
the city of Somerset, Ky., provided for an 
increase in rates when the “list of Somer- 
set subscriber&S” reached a specified num- 
ber. 

It also required the company to furnish 
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to all subscribers within the city limits 
efficient telephone exchange service, in- 
cluding county service, over subscribers’ 
lines and exchanges belonging to the comn:- 
pany or connecting companies where free 
exchange service is furnished. 

The court held that the phrase “list of 
Somerset subscribers” meant subscribers 
served through the Somerset exchange, 
regardless of whether they lived within 
or outside the coporate limits of the city. 
City of Somerset vs. Gainesboro Tele- 
phone Co.; Court of Appeals of Kentucky, 
244 Southwestern, 758. 


Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 

May 16: Joint petition filed for con- 
solidation of the Cayuga Southern Tele- 
phone Co. and the Farm & Village Tele- 
phone Co.—operating in Cayuga and 
Tompkins counties, N. Y.—with the New 
York Telephone Co. 

ALABAMA. 

May 9: Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. authorized to discontinue 
operating its exchange at Hillsboro. 

CALIFORNIA. 

May 16: Application filed by Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for authority 
to exercise the rights and privileges con- 
ferred on it under franchise granted by 
the city council of Stockton. 

May 29: Hearing in Mill .Valley in 
the case of the town of Mill Valley against 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

ILLINOIs. 

May 4: Sangamon County Telephone 
Co. ordered to make repairs and replace- 
ments in its lines and equipment in Pawnee. 

May 16: Hearing held on application 
of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. for au- 
thority to issue $50,000,000 of its 5 per 
cent first and refunding mortgage bonds; 
taken under advisement. 

May 22: Hearing held in Chicago on 
application of the Kewanee Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Kewanee, for authority to 
execute its deed of trust to secure an issue 
of $175,000 of its first mortgage bonds, 
and authority to issue thereunder $125,000 
of the bonds. 

May 23: Hearing held at Chicago in the 
matter of application of A. Haverstick and 
others for an order requiring the Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. to furnish service in 
or near the city of Rock Falls. 


INDIANA. 

May 7: Citizens Telephone Co., of De- 
catur, authorized to issue $50,000 of 6 per 
cent preferred stock, and to increase rates 
at Decatur and Berne when improvements 
have been made. 

MICHIGAN. 

May 8: Hearing held at Lansing on 
joint application filed by the Redding Cen- 
tral Telephone Co., of Reading, and Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co., for authority to 
the Reading company to buy toll lines run- 
ning from Hillsdale to Camden and from 
Hillsdale to Ransom. 


MIssourI. 

May 11: Effective date of proposed rate 
schedule PSC. No. 4 of the Warrenton 
Telephone Co., for its exchange at War- 
renton, suspended to September 8, in order 
that a hearing may be held on the reasvn- 
ableness of the rates. 

May 12: New rate schedule appr ed 
for the Hickman Mills exchange of ‘le 
Kansas City Telephone Co. 


Ma 
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1. Insurance at 
The Policy & Cost 


of Lynton T. Block & Co. is to 
i issue the most satisfactory and 
comprehensive insurance to be 
had anywhere— 

Furnishing absolute protection 
at cost. 

Embodying all the standard fea- 
tures and more. 

Covering special classes and se- 

















lected risks. 
Selling at established rates. ; . 
Returning savings at the end of Workmen's Compensation 
the policy period, depending upon Employers’ Liability 
= individual experience of the Public Liability 
risk. . “7. 
Giving a claims service that is Teams Liability ons 
mot equalled elsewhere. Contractors’ Liabilsty 
It is an honest policy, carried Eleva tor 
out in an honest way and gives a Automobile 


square deal under all conditions. 


This forms the creed of every 
member of the organization and 
has built up the reputation of LYNTON oe BLOCK & CO. 
ge bi Block . — it is UNDERWRITERS OF 
one of the best and most favor- 
ably known in the Mississippi INSURANCE AT Cost 
Valley. Utiities INDEMNITY & Fire ExcHANGBS 


EmpLoyers INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
& Chamber of Commerce Building St. Louls, Mo. 















































“INDIANA”’ 


TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH WIRE 


—————— 
— = 


The Tool, You Want 
When You Want It 


Your nearest Oshkosh dealer 
has it. See him or wire him for 
whatever construction tools your 
demands require—you will get 


PROVEN BEST BY TEST Se et 





because 

Time and the aid of America’s foremost Sey GARE UD Ener Reavy Servies, 
engineers, have enabled us to develop and _You will find the exact tool you 
manufacture the highest grade wire known to want tee netting to Oshkosh 

f ; a0) atalog No. 65. Send for it now 
the trade. It is greatest in conductivity and and have it handy 
lasting qualities, due to the superior quality of 
material from which it is made, as well as its : Oshkosh Manufacturing Co. 


Extra Double Galvanizing, which insures longest life. 


136 Tell St. Oshkosh, Wis. 





STEEL STRAND 


Single and Double Galvanized, Standard, 
Siemens-Martin, High Strength and Extra 
High Strength Grades. 


HANDLED BY MOST JOBBERS 


Psesesese seseseseSesesesesesesesesesese 


MANUFACTURED BY 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE CO. a ae 
Const 


e 


ructionTools 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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Poles Preserved 
the V-C Way 
Are Enduring 


The Valentine-Clark Co. pre- 
served the butt of this pole in 
1910 for the Peoples Light 
Co., of Davenport, Ia. (Speci- 
fication “A”.)* Note that 
portion of the butt where the 
earth has been removed at 
the ground line and about 
one foot below. There is 
absolutely no sign of decay. 


* Preservative Treatment ‘‘A’’ provides 
for a continuous submersion in hot 
Carbolineum for a minimnm duration 
of fifteen minutes. 

















secret of successful 
wood preservation is simple: 
Poison your wood so it will 


The 


not be attacked by fungi, 
either at the ground line or 
elsewhere, by using a high 
boiling oil of coal tar; this 
will forever hold the poison 
and not leach out. Results 
are permanent if properly 
applied. 


Write us today for further 
details. 


THE 


Valentine-Clark Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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May 17: C. A. McComb authorized to 
sell the St. James Telephone Co., of St. 
James, to W. E. McComb, at an agreed 
price of $12,000. 

NEBRASKA. 

May 14: Application of the Hay Springs 
Telephone Co. for permission to destroy 
ancient records, granted. 

May 14: Application of the Eagle Tele- 
phone Co. for permission to eliminate from 
its rate schedule the 25-cent a month 
charge where payments for service are not 
made in advance according to the general 
rules prevailing, granted with instructions 
that hereafter no more than the net rate 
shall be required of any subscriber. 

May 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. for permission to increase rates 
to University Place and Bethany subscrib- 
ers to the same level as other subscribers 
in the Lincoln zone; testimony taken and 
objectors given until Friday, May 25, to 
make a showing in opposition. 

May 16: In the matter of the applica- 
tion of the Mullen Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to charge 20 cents a call to re- 
motely located farm lines now indirectly 
switched from central exchange instead of 
the 50 cents a month now charged for 
switching; it appearing that the parties 
served refuse to pay the switching rate on 
the ground that the service. they demand 
does not justify the expenditure, and it 
further appearing that the 20-cent charge 
is satisfactory to all persons, order issued 
granting authority asked. 

May 17: Application filed by the Com- 
stock Telephone Co. for permission to de- 
stroy ancient records. 

May 17: Application filed by the Front- 
ier Telephone Co. to amend tariff by pro- 
viding for a 25-cent monthly charge for 
desk set service. 

NortH DAKkorta. 


May 15: Order entered allowing section 
14 regarding filing of change in discount 


dates of the Milnor Rural Telephone Co... 


of Milnor, to become effective as provided 
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by law, 30 days after filing, which was 
April 11. 

May 16: Same action as above taken 
regarding filing of cut-off notice and col- 
lection dates of the Griggs County Tele- 
phone Co., of Cooperstown. 

May 16: Brisbane-Lark Telephone Co. 
authorized to extend existing lines. 

May 16: Elm Grove Telephone Co., of 
Stanton, given authority to extend existing 
lines. 

May 18: Order entered permitting 
Spring Brook Telephone Co. to install a 
switch at or near the center of its line, 
and to charge subscribers east of the 
switch $6 per year, and those west of the 
switch $2 per year; Fairview Farmers 
Telephone Co., of Hannover, authorized to 
disconnect with the farm switch which 
connects it to the Center exchange; and 
Hannover Mutual Telephone Co. ordered 
to continue paying $3 per year per sub- 
scriber switching charge to the Center ex- 
change. 


OHIO0. 
May 9: United Telephone Co., of Belle- 
fontaine, given permission to continue 


using the rates which have been in effect 
since January, 1921. 

May 10: Hearing held in Columbus on 
application of the Cincinnati & Suburban 
Bell Telephone Co. for a reappraisal of its 
property. 

May 10: Application of the Citizens 
Telephone Co., of Delaware, for an in- 
crease in rural rates, dismissed. 

May 31: Hearing to be held on the ap- 
plication for increased rates after unifica- 
tion of the Galion Telephone Co. and the 
Central Union Telephone Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

May 17: Order entered legalizing the 
rate of $15 per year for subscriber-owned 
instruments, which has been used by the 
Farmers Independent Telephone Co. for 
some years. 

May 17: Schedule of increased rates 
allowed for the Manitowoc & Northern 
Telephone Co., which operates in the vicin- 
ity of Manitowoc and Two Rivers. 








From Factory and Salesroom 





Time and Labor Saved in Boring 
Holes with Iwan Auger. 

For facility in making holes for poles, 
posts and anchors, Iwan Brothers, of 
South Bend, Ind., have designed a special 
auger. different 
strongly constructed, and is recommended 
by its manufacturers as a labor and a 


It comes in sizes, iS 


time saver. 

On rush jobs, especially where weather 
conditions. necessitate that the work be 
done in a hurry, these tools enable the hole 
digging to be well ahead of the pole setters. 

The 12, 14 and 16-inch Iwan post hole 
augers are especially designed for pole 
holes, being rapid in operation and having 
other features which make for economy. 

There are smaller sizes for the anchor 
holes, and it is said that these holes, which 
are on a slant, are bored just as easily as 
the vertical holes. 

While a regular handie comes with the 
auger, there is an appliance—called the 
Blackburn extension handle—which is of 


assistance in deep boring. It is four feet 
long, and when extended to its extreme 
length is eight feet. 

Complete information about this and 
other equipment handled by Iwan Brothers 
may be obtained from them. 


Handyman Rapid Pole Puller, 
New Product of Harrah Co. 

The Harrah Mfg. Co., of Bloomfield, 
Ind., now has in production the Handyman 
rapid pole puller which it has been develop- 
ing for the past year. 

It has been the company’s aim to make 
a jack which will require but one hitch 
to pull a pole and which is light enough so 
that one man can carry and operate it 

It is now stated that two men are needed 
only on the larger poles or where the 
ground is hard. 

In connection with the pole puller, the 
Harrah company also furnishes a c'amp 
which is chained to the pole and allows 4 
more direct lift with the jack. 
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This combination Cable Reel Carrier and Pole Dolly FIBRE 
simple in design—perfect in operation—is immeas- 


Complete line of two and four wheel trailer equip- 
ment—specially designed for telephone use. More 
“Utility” trailers in use with telephone companies 
in western U. S. than all other makes combined. 


Interesting catalog on request. Write now. 














more useful years. 





ing of the dependability 











Branches in 56 Large Cities 
For Canada: 








Toronto 


The Argus Type A-C Arrester 
is at once neat and reliable. Itcan 
be depended on to protect your 
property against lightning and 
crosses with high tension circuits. 

A practical achievement in 
arrester making that has 
proved of greatest importance 
to telephone men. A porce- 


lain cover protects the Argus 
from wind and weather. 


el] 


\ 


‘ 


For guarding radio 
sets it’s incomparable. , 


Our prices suit 
every purse 


FOOTE-PIERSON & CO. 
INC. 


160-162 
Duane S8St., 


WLLL 


New York 
City 


FOR 


la 














Argus 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 


YOU NEED THE UTILITY GEBURG 


urably practical and useful for the telephone com- 

pany. Of finest materials. Splendid construction. ( ONDI st ] 
Pole Dolly bunks furnished without extra charge. 

“PFAIME will tell’? says the 


adage, of the durability 
of all things, and about 


UTILITY TRAILER MANUFACTURING CO. Orangeburg Fibre Conduit it 


(Formerly Los Angeles Trailer Company) has already spoken—instal- 
1328 Palmetto St. Los Angeles, Calif. lations twenty years old, still 


in service,and good for many 


More and more time is tell- 


Orangeburg Fibre Conduit. 


OHNS- 
MANVILLE 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., N. Y. C. 


Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd. 
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_ 'T ites” names, 


and sates 02 
bills. 1900-1500 an hour. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 
906 W .VanBuren St., Chicago} 








On the largest poles having swelled 


E Administrative Counsel for Utilities butts, two jacks are placed on opposite 


JAY G. MITCHELL sides, thus relieving all unnecessary fric- 


tion and increasing the power more than 
Member A. 1. E. E. double. These cases, it is said, are few 







































CONSULTING 


Telephone Engineer 
GARRISON BABCOCK 


Frank F. Fowle & Co. 
Biectrical and Mechanical 
































“COFFEY SYSTEM” 
The Independent Standard 
Coffey System and Audit Co., C. P. A. 

118 E. New York Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Exclusive Telephone Accsantants 


ENGINEERS 7 
Menadnock Building CHICAGO : see—20 = ——— ewes ang 1. 
Appreieals Rate Investigations : TELEPHONE ACCOUNTING 


The American Appraisal Co. 


4 Quarter Century of Service 


MILWAUKEE NEW YORK CITY 
Financial Reports 
































THE BOWDLE SYSTEM 
Always shows you where you stand. 


We have solved the bookkeeping prob. 
lem of © large number of ompanie 


Write us aboutour 






Sfmerican Glecittc 
TELEPHONES 


SWITCHBOARDS and SUPPLIES 





ons Carried in Stock by 
Bo . Southern Electric 
wdle Accounting System Ss ] 
Cerro Gordo, Illinois upply Co. 








Atlanta, Ga. 
































WwW. Cc. POLK The Handyman Rapid Pole Puller, Which 


@oONSULTING TELEPHONE ENGINEER the Harrah Mfg. Co. Has Designed for 
Plans, Estimates and Reports, One-Man Operation. 
Appraisal and Supervision 

Can arrenge a moderate amount of financing. 


Telephone Bldg. Kansas City. Me. 





in comparison with the thousands of 
smaller poles which must be moved to 
take care of new road construction. 

The Harrah Mfg. Co. is now entering 
upon the third year of its relations with 





































































































the telephone industry. It has had a very 
Charles W. McK ay successful business with the Handyman 
And Associates e ‘ > lentil 4 
““~A Balanced Consulting Service pole pusher and guy stretcher and hopes to otitis m 
at Reasonable Cost’’ make as good a showing with the new SS eee 
646 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. rapid pole puller. a 
CHICAGO 
Telephone—Superior 6535 q a ee Appraisal Construction Reports 
New Dry Cell “A” Battery. Made 
by French Battery & Carbon Co. is 
An interesting folder, descriptive of the 
GOVERNMENT ACCOUNTANT During Federa Contro! new Ray-O-Vac dry cell “A” battery, has J. G. WRAY & CO. 
Syeteme of accounts installed to meet the been issued by the French Battery & Telephone Engineers 1 
u- - e ° e 
latory bodies, annual audits, financial o- Carbon Co., of Madison, Wis. Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
ports, income tax matters, rate case ma- : . : Financial Investigations, Organization, a0 t 
terial prepared, filed and presented. The new battery is for use with radio Operation of Telephone Companies. , 
CARLTON G. VAN EMON sets and is the outcome of several months’ ‘6. oe Pe * ss . 
LIC UTILI ITY ACCOUNTING : : : ‘ ' " 
921 Fite St. N. W., Washington, D. ©. experimenting with the dry battery tube. 1217 First National Bank Bldg., Chicago 
It is stated that the battery will give ap- i 
The “STEWART” Test Cabinet CHAPMAN eGR ene: <A 
Demo geat7ye tobetes. come. emiene harness 
TO) 
mo eS LIGHTING =ARRESTERS TELEPHONE SUPPLIES 
easily asthe men. 3 direct. Manufaetured by 
Sent on trial MINNESOTA ELECTRIC CO NORTHWESTERN ELECTRIC 
STEWART BROTHERS . EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Ottawa, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. SAINT PAUL AND DULUTH, MINNESOTA | L 
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Vitrified, Glazed, Clay Conduit 


| 
Guaranteed to possess all the 
characteristics for satisfactory and 
permanent service. 


We carry large stocks of round 
singles, square singles, two, three, 
four, six and nine duct, in stand- 
ard ‘and short lengths, in splits, 
mitres, and bends. 


Send today fer complete 
particulars and prices. 


THE CLAY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
BRAZIL INDIANA 
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Rubber Insulated 
TELEPHONE WIRE 





Uniform in construction Hazard Insula- 
ted Wires and Cables give uniform 
Service. Made of the best of materials 
and by highly skilled workmen. Expe- 
Tience, knowledge and honesty of purpose 
insure long life and ultimate economy. 


1848—1922 


HAZARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York Pittsburgh 
Denver Birmingham 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Makers of Quality Wire Rope since 1848 


Chicago 
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This is the way to clean your 
switchboards and telephone 
equipment—with the 


Premier Handy 
Electric VACUUM Cleaner 


This is a new and different type electric vacuum 


cleaner that weighs only 6% pounds. It is sup- 
ported by a strap over the operator’s shoulder, thus 
allowing both hands free to direct the cleaning 
tools. It has powerful suction. It is built and 
guaranteed by one of the world’s largest makers 
of electric vacuum cleaners. 

For cleaning telephone equipment, by suction, 
use the end of the rubber hose, the bristle brush 
tool or the small rubber tool. When you desire to 
use the PREMIER HANDY as a blower, simply 
remove the bag, attach the blower coupling, put 
on the hose and you then have a powerful blower 
for cleaning surfaces inaccessible to the suction 
tools. 

The Premier Handy has been tested in scores of 
exchanges, and has been found to be practically 
indispensable for cleaning switchboards, cable run- 
ways, relay racks, distributing frames, and for gen- 
eral cleaning of telephone equipment and apparatus. 

The price of the PREMIER HANDY with all 
the equipment, as described, is only $35.00. This is 
about half the price of many standard electric 
vacuum cleaners with attachments and only a very 
small fraction of the cost of a Pump Type Vacuum 
Cleaner truck equipment or an installed Vacuum 
Cleaner System. 

There is labor saving, sanitation and distinct 
economy for your exchange by the use of the 
PREMIER HANDY. 

Order direct from us or from your Telephone 
Equipment Jobber. 


PREMIER HANDY DEPARTMENT 


Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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proximately 200 hours of service when 
properly used. 

The light weight and many desirable 
features of the new battery are explained 
in the circular, which also contains several 
interesting illustrations. 


Book Review. 

RateE-MAK!ING FoR Pustic UTILitIEs, by 
Lamar Lyndon. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., New York; 209 pages, 54% 
ins. by & ins. Price $2. 
Mr. 
present logical and mathe- 
matically exact conclusions for each factor 
which enters into the 


In this volume Lyndon has en- 


deavored to 


consideration of 
The 
for his conclusions are set forth in detail. 
The positions taken and conclusions drawn 
by Mr. Lyndon are the result of years of 


valuation and rate-making. reasons 


personal experience in the valuation of 
properties and rate-making, reinforced by 
the study of authorities, 
works on the subject. 


decisions and 

The chapter headings include discussions 
of the general theory of rate-making, de- 
preciation, methods of valuation, intangible 
values, modification of capital account, the 
rate of return, operating costs, increase in 
population of cities. Separate chapters are 
devoted to rate-making for gas and electric 
supply companies, electric railways and 
telephone service. 

In his discussion of telephone rates, the 


TELEPHONY 


author advocates measured service as the 
only rational system, fair to the company 
and fair to every individual of the public. 
His is that there should be a low 
monthly charge for the use of the tele- 
phone equipment and that no calls be fur- 
nished under this charge. 
made from the 


idea 


For every call 
substation an additional 
charge would be made. 

The book is of interest to all who are 
concerned with the management of public 
utilities, for the matter of rates and the 
factors which enter into their making is 
most important. 


Automatic Telephones Proposed 
for Riga, Russia. 

full automatic telephone ex- 
change to replace the present system in 
operation in Riga has been proposed by the 
General Director of the Latvian Post and 
Telegraph Bureau of the Ministry of 
Communication, U. S. Vice-Consul Carl 
Birkeland, Riga, reports. The cabinet is 
reported to have approved the project 
which will be submitted to the constituent 
assembly during the coming summer. It 


A new 


is expected that favorable action will be 
taken by the assembly when the matter 
comes up. 

The new project calls for a machine- 
switching telephone exchange capable of 
caring for 10,000 lines, with a maximum 
capacity of 20,000 lines. It is proposed to 
install the new system in the office build- 
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ing which was erected for that purpose 
during the year 1914. 

The installation will be extended over 
a period 
thousand subscribers’ lines will be in- 
stalled the first year; 3,000 the second 
year, 3,000 the third year, and 2,000 the 
fourth year. The estimated cost is stated 
to be $600,000. 


of about four years. Two 


Prices in the Metal Market. 
York, May 22.—Copper—steady; 
electrolytic, spot and futures, 15424.@15%¢. 


New 


Tin—easy : spot and futures, 41.87c. Iron— 
steady; No. 1 northern, $30@32: No. 2 
northern, $29@31; No. 2 southern, $27, 
Lead—steady; spot, 7.25c. Zinc—steady; 
East St. Louis spot and nearby delivery, 


6.70@6.75c. Antimony—spot, 7.30c. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—By 
ment man of 14 years’ experience, 
available June. Central states. For 
particulars address 5302. care of 


TELEPHONY. 
WANTED—To lease or position as 


manager. 23 years’ experience. Can 
handle all departments, including 
I.C.C. accounting. Thoroughly famil- 
jar switchboards, plant construction 
and other details. Common battery or 
magneto. References. Prefer West- 
ern North Carolina, Eastern Tennessee 
or Virginia. Address Manager, P. 0 
Box 1221. Atlanta, Ga. 
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that construction work 
nomically. 


direction. If you use 


IWA 


money 
are 


coming 
telephone 


mended 


SED ED 8 9 9 98 99TH 


A NET INCREASE 
IN REVENUE! — 


Can be ,obtained only by getting 


done eco- 
Your tools and equip- 
ment have a great deal to do in this 


You will be certain to save 
y on time and labor. 
designed 
y for pole and anchor 
digging 
standardized by 

companies all 
over the country. 


IWAN tools 
by 
anchor manufacturers. Do 
you want further proof of 
our desire and ability to 
fill your requirements. 


Write Us for Descriptive 
Booklet Today. 


IWAN BROTHERS 


South Bend, Indiana 
U.S.A. 


for a 


AUGERS & 
DIGGERS 


espe- 


and are be- 


are recom- 
the leading 


SEE 98 99 69 9929 EOI EIEIO 


: 


A Valuable Book 


Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


608 S. Dearborn St. 


Sohererfeegeeheofeefedeodeog 


Chicage, III. 
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